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Homage to John Dryden (1631-1700) 



Homage to William Andrews Clark, Jr. (1877-1934) 


John Dryden, poet laureate of England, 
historiographer-royal, critical essayist, transla¬ 
tor, prolific dramatist, and premier poet of his 
age, was born August 9,1631. Throughout 1981 
UCLA’s William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary will serve as the focal point for a series of 
notable events celebrating the 350th anniver¬ 
sary of Dryden’s birth. The sequence of pro¬ 
grams will also serve to honor the Library’s 
founder and will constitute the Clark Library’s 
contribution to the celebration of the Bicenten¬ 
nial of the City of Los Angeles. 

The Clark Library, deeded to UCLA by Wil¬ 
liam Andrews Clark, Jr., in 1926, is the reposi¬ 
tory of one of the world’s finest collections of 


Dryden’s writings and materials relating to 
Dryden, and it is the research home of the Cali¬ 
fornia Edition of The Works of John Dryden. 
This great publishing venture, involving 
UCLA’s English Department and the Clark, was 
launched in the 1950’s under the General Edi¬ 
torship of Professors E.N. Hooker and H.T. 
Swedenberg, Jr., and is now carried forward by 
Professor Alan Roper as General Editor and Pro¬ 
fessor Vinton A. Dearing, who has served as 
Textual Editor since the beginning. Twelve of 
the projected twenty volumes in the edition, 
which has been called “one of the most impor¬ 
tant enterprises in modern scholarship,” have 
now been published by the University of Cali¬ 
fornia Press, and it is hoped that the thirteenth 
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and fourteenth volumes will be published or 
brought near to completion during the Dryden 
year, 1981. 

On February 13 and 14 the Clark Library will 
host a scholarly conference featuring three pa¬ 
pers dealing in turn with Dryden as poet, as 
dramatist, and as critic; the papers will subse¬ 
quently be published. Beginning with this oc¬ 
casion and continuing throughout the year, the 
Clark will exhibit and describe in a printed 
catalog a selection of its books and manuscripts 
illustrating aspects of Dryden’s long and varied 
career. The anniversary year will also be marked 
by two theatrical productions on the UCLA 
campus of works rarely performed since the 
seventeenth century. Dryden’s most elegant 
play, the brilliant and sophisticated Marriage 
A-la-Mode from the early 1670’s, will be pre¬ 
sented January 23-31 by the Department of 
Theater Arts, under the direction of Professor 
Henry Goodman. Then in the fall the UCLA 
Opera Workshop will present, under the direc¬ 
tion of John Hall, King Arthur, a highly success¬ 
ful work from the 1690’s which combined the 
talents of two of England’s great artists, John 
Dryden and Henry Purcell. 


During the year several chamber music con¬ 
certs will be held in the handsome drawing 
room of the Clark Library, a room designed es¬ 
pecially for this purpose. The musical events 
will culminate in October when the opening 
concert of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or¬ 
chestra will be dedicated to William Andrews 
Clark, Jr., who founded and supported the Phil¬ 
harmonic as well as the Clark Library. 

Also in October the Library will present an 
invitational seminar honoring Mr. Clark. One 
paper, by Professor Robert M. Stevenson of the 
UCLA Department of Music, will deal with 
Clark as patron of music in Los Angeles; the 
other, by William E. Conway, former Librarian 
of the Clark Library, will consider the founder as 
a book collector. The two papers will subse¬ 
quently be published. An earlier invitational 
seminar at the Clark, in April, will be dedicated 
to the architect of the Library building, the late 
Robert Farquhar, and will deal with the history 
of architecture in Los Angeles, a topic of special 
interest in the city’s bicentennial year. 

R.V. 


The William Andrews Clark Memorial Library 
and Its Collections: A Short History 


[John Bidwell, Reference/Acquisitions Librar¬ 
ian at the Clark Library, has prepared this essay, 
the 33rd in the series of articles on UCLA Library 
Collection Development, which began in the 
January 1977 issue of the UCLA Librarian] 

In 1889 a Montana merchant, banker and min¬ 
ing entrepreneur named William Andrews 
Clark purchased a twelve-year old and much 
neglected copper mine in Arizona. Soon after, a 
vein of high grade ore two hundred feet wide 
and six to eight hundred feet long was dis¬ 
covered there. Such fortunate investments 
(other mines in Montana, timber tracts, rail¬ 
roads, beet sugar plantations, etc.) led to a 
substantial family fortune, a brief and tumultu¬ 
ous Senate career and, a generation later, to a 
rare book library willed to UCLA in his memory. 

The William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary was the creation of his second son, Wil¬ 
liam Andrews Clark, Jr. Educated in New York, 


France, and at the University of Virginia, Wil¬ 
liam Jr. practiced law in Montana for a few years 
and supervised his interests there. Some shrewd 
investments of his own permitted a life of travel 
and of philanthropy, the Los Angeles Philhar¬ 
monic Orchestra, the Universities of Nevada 
and Virginia, and the Musee Conde at Chantilly 
all benefiting from his generosity. 

Clark bought antiquarian books as early as 
1901, beginning as a casual collector of curiosi¬ 
ties on France, Napoleon and wines and 
developing, by 1919, into a serious if somewhat 
impulsive collector of major English literary 
works. His timing could not have been better. 
From 1911 to 1928, desirable books were plenti¬ 
ful, relatively inexpensive and easily available 
from a new generation of antiquarian book¬ 
sellers eager to promote the glamour and pres¬ 
tige of their trade. Auction sales were social 
events, and record prices for early printing, 
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literary manuscripts and cultural memorabilia 
regularly made newspaper headlines. 

Some of the Clark Library’s treasures—twelve 
Shakespeare folios; fifteen or so Shakespeare 
quartos; four copies of Paradise Lost, represent¬ 
ing varying states of the first edition; a run of 
Dickens first editions, ten of them in their origi¬ 
nal part issues; Poe’s Tamerlane and Other 
Poems (1827), traditionally venerated as the ul¬ 
timate rarity of American literature—were nec¬ 
essary possessions for an ambitious collector in 
those halcyon days. Now they function more as 
spectacular museum objects than as research 
material. Mr. Clark may have foreseen this, and 
perhaps also the futility of trying to rival Henry 
E. Huntington’s rare book imperialism in nearby 
San Marino, and soon decided that there would 
be more pleasure, challenge, and accomplish¬ 
ment in focusing on a few selected literary fig¬ 
ures. 

Clark was able to assemble a forty-year cross- 
section of English literature, 1660-1700, sim¬ 
ply by specializing in the works of John Dryden, 
poet laureate, translator of Virgil, sometime 
comic playwright and a respected author of he¬ 
roic drama. Few writers excelled in so many 
different forms of literary expression. To be 
thorough, or rather succumbing to the inevita¬ 
ble book collector’s temptation, Clark also un¬ 
dertook other Augustan writers ca. 1600-1750, 
enlarging his collecting scope to include Defoe, 
Pope, Swift, Gay, Fielding, Congreve and many 
lesser authors of that era. 

In 1923 the growth of his collection, and a 
small house fire, moved Mr. Clark to consult 
with his librarians, Robert Ernest Cowan and 
Cora Edgerton Sanders, about building a fire¬ 
proof structure. Robert D. Farquhar was chosen 
architect; Allyn Cox was commissioned to paint 
an appropriate allegory of the nine Muses for the 
vestibule and scenes from Dryden’s All for Love 
for the drawing room; various Mediterranean 
marbles were imported for the library’s hall¬ 
ways and exterior trim; bronze bookcases were 
brought in from New York, as were ornately 
carved oak wall panels and ceiling for the draw¬ 
ing room; gardens were laid out; and the library 
was completed in 1926. Clark’s father had died 
the previous year. As a memorial to him and also 
as a means of insuring the integrity and schol¬ 
arly use of his collection, Clark deeded the li¬ 
brary to the University of California, reserving it 


for his own use during his lifetime. When Clark 
died in 1934, the library passed to the University 
along with an endowment for maintenance and 
for future acquisitions. 

Continuing its founder’s efforts, the Clark Li¬ 
brary now has the entire Dryden corpus except 
for some broadsides, some insignificant variants 
and a few later editions of minimal textual 
value. This collection and satellite collections of 
reference works and Drydeniana, have provided 
raw material for the California Dryden. 

Concerning the Age of Dryden, the Clark Li¬ 
brary now acquires whatever is obtainable in the 
way of printed matter, books, broadsides, pam¬ 
phlets, and tracts issued in England from 1641 
to 1750. An impossible enterprise perhaps but 
one that has contributed many new locations 
and some new entries to the revision of Donald 
Wing’s Short-title Catalogue of Books Printed in 
England . . . 1641-1700, and one that will no 
doubt be of considerable assistance to the in¬ 
trepid compilers of the ESTC (Eighteenth- 
Century Short Title Catalogue). 

Founder of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or¬ 
chestra (1919), Clark exercised his musical in¬ 
terests most suitably by collecting works of Mor- 
ley and Byrd up through Handel. Purcell, who 
provided music for ten of Dryden’s plays, fig¬ 
ures prominently of course. The Clark Library 
has one of the better American collections of 
seventeenth-century song books and 
eighteenth-century ballad operas, many of 
which have librettos of considerable literary 
value. Also of literary value, and a necessary 
resource for the study of period allusions and 
prose style, are the theological writings of the 
time. But, since there were so many of them and 
since so many tended to be tedious blasts and 
counter-blasts of doctrinal dispute, Clark av¬ 
oided them whenever possible. To strengthen 
our holdings here as efficiently as possible, we 
have acquired en bloc the Harmsworth Collec¬ 
tion of English Protestant Theology (1,400 vol¬ 
umes) and the Thomas Cartwright Theological 
Collection (more than 1,100 titles in 400 vol¬ 
umes). The Cartwright Collection came to the 
Clark two years ago in honor of William E. Con¬ 
way, Clark Librarian from 1966 to 1978. 

Seventeenth-century books on alchemy, 
chemistry, astrology and mathematics have re¬ 
cently become fashionable book-trade mer- 
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chandise, and they are not cheap. But when 
prices permit it, we have enlarged our collection 
in the history of early British theoretical science 
and, before it is too late, have ventured into the 
applied sciences as well. Surveying, navigation, 
gardening, architecture, joinery, smithing and 
other ‘‘mechanick exercises” are well- 
represented by rare technical manuals and by 
some manuscripts. 

Although Clark had sample high-spots of the 
more important nineteenth-century English 
writers, most of his collecting energies here 
were devoted to the 1890’s, specifically Oscar 
Wilde and his circle. As soon as the antiquarian 
book trade learned of his interests, and of his 
means, he was offered first refusal on much 
Wilde material, and in one case almost an entire 
catalogue’s worth of letters and manuscripts. 
He, and the library after him, acquired so much 
unique material—notebooks, presentation cop¬ 
ies and correspondence—that eventually a cata¬ 
logue of the library’s holdings was called for and 
was published in 1957 (Oscar Wilde and His 
Literary Circle). Believing, like Wilde, that noth¬ 
ing succeeds like excess, he and succeeding 
Clark Librarians went on to gather first editions, 
manuscripts and art work of Max Beerbohm, 
Aubrey Beardsley, Lord Alfred Douglas, Frank 
Harris, William Rothenstein and countless 
others of mauve decade origin and importance. 

Another cultural event of the 1890’s was the 
English revival of fine printing, begun by Wil¬ 
liam Morris and continued by Thomas James 
Cobden-Sanderson. Building on Clark’s nearly 
complete runs of their hand-printed Kelmscott 
and Doves Press books, the library also has 
ephemera, original designs and trial proofs. 
Clark’s twenty-volume series of library cata¬ 
logues came from the press of Cobden- 
Sanderson’s San Francisco disciple, John Henry 
Nash, who also printed nine lavish Christmas 
gift books for his patron. Understandably, the 
Library has a comprehensive collection of Nash 
imprints, the nucleus for its holdings of Cali¬ 
fornia fine printing: the Ward Ritchie Press, the 
Castle Press, the Plantin Press and many others. 

Eric Gill was one of the most versatile and 
prolific artists of between-war England, under¬ 
taking calligraphy, book illustration and type 
design with equal ease, cutting inscriptions in 
stone and sculpting it on commission as well. 
Perceiving Gill’s growing reputation, Lawrence 
Clark Powell (Director of the Clark Library, 


1944-1966) and H. Richard Archer (Supervis¬ 
ing Bibliographer, 1944-1952) saw to it that 
manuscripts and original art work, along with 
books from Gill’s library, ledgers and diaries 
were acquired en bloc from his family and from 
several British booksellers. The Clark also has 
several file drawers of notes and manuscripts for 
his polemical writings. If it does not own an 
original Gill art object, the Clark will be sure to 
have a preparatory drawing, a contract or busi¬ 
ness correspondence relating to it. 

Such attempts at comprehensiveness con¬ 
sume space, and the Clark has had to expand, 
growing from a gentlemanly 18,000 volumes in 
1934 to more than 80,000 now, with a corre¬ 
sponding increase in the number of readers. To 
preserve the harmony of building and grounds, 
an underground annex was built in 1951 and 
another in 1966. These contain additional space 
for readers and books, microfilm machines, tex¬ 
tual editing equipment, and a lounge. 

Ten private studies are much frequented by 
UCLA faculty, graduate students, and visiting 
scholars. Although the studies and reading 
room are busiest during academic vacations, es¬ 
pecially the summer months, lectures, class 
meetings, tours and concerts are year-round 
events, as are the seminars and fellowship pro¬ 
grams coordinated by Clark Library Director 
Robert Vosper and Librarian Thomas Wright. At 
the Clark’s Saturday invitational seminars, 
specialists in a selected seventeenth or 
eighteenth-century field of study meet for in¬ 
formal discussion, two lectures and an al fresco 
luncheon. More than one hundred seminar pa¬ 
pers are now in print. 

The Clark Library Professor organizes another 
annual series of lectures, which he edits for 
publication by the University of California 
Press. Among the titles that have appeared so far 
are English Literature in the Age of Disguise and 
England in the Restoration and Early Eight¬ 
eenth Century: Essays on Culture and Society. 
This year’s Clark Library Professor is Ralph 
Cohen (University of Virginia), who has organ¬ 
ized a program on ‘‘English Art and Aesthetics 
in the 18th Century.” 

The Clark is also known for its Augustan Re¬ 
print Society publications. Founded in 1946 by 
Professors E.N. Hooker, H.T. Swedenberg and 
Richard Boys, the Society issues inexpensive 
facsimiles of rare seventeenth and early 
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eighteenth-century pamphlets with critical in¬ 
troductions. Under General Editor David Rodes, 
the Society has just celebrated its two hun¬ 
dredth publication. 

A number of fellowships are awarded each 
year by the Clark Library. UCLA graduate stu¬ 
dents on dissertation fellowships have edited 
the poetry of Oscar Wilde, compared the philos¬ 
ophy of Descartes, Spinoza, and Pufendorf, and 
studied the imagery in seventeenth-century 
poetry. Scholars on short-term fellowships have 
worked on Dryden, Bunyan, seventeenth- 
century theories of history and the religious 
thought of Robert Boyle. Among the Clark’s Sen¬ 
ior Research Fellows are such distinguished 
names as H.R. Trevor-Roper (Regius Professor of 
Modern History in Oxford University), David 
Foxon (compiler of the monumental catalogue 
of English Verse, 1701 -1750), Herbert J. Davis 
(printing historian, editor of Congreve, Pope 
and Swift), and David Kindersley (sculptor and 
calligrapher). The Clark Library also hosts a 
six-week summer study program for post¬ 
doctoral research. In 1979, UCLA Professor 


Norman J.W. Thrower and Senior Research 
Fellow Dr. Helen Wallis conferred with geo¬ 
graphical, cartographical and historical special¬ 
ists on British maritime exploration in the sev¬ 
enteenth and early eighteenth centuries. During 
July and August, 1980, Santa Barbara Professor 
William Frost directed seminars on English 
eighteenth-century imitations and translations 
of the classics. These summer programs provide 
opportunities not only for research but also for 
meeting other scholars in related disciplines. 

When the Library became University property 
in 1934, a local paper called it “an unlimited 
laboratory for literary research.” Through its 
seminars and fellowships, it functions as a 
laboratory—not as a treasure house. Perhaps 
Clark had this distinction in mind when he bol¬ 
stered his bequest to the University with funds 
for the maintenance and growth of the Library. If 
so, we think that he would be pleasantly sur¬ 
prised at the momentum of his generosity. 


J.B. 


New Director of the Oral History Program 


Dr. Ronald J. Grele, Director of Research at the 
New Jersey Historical Commission, has been 
appointed to succeed Bernard Galm as Director 
of the Oral History Program in the University 
Library, effective February 1, 1981. Dr. Grele 
brings to this position a broad spectrum of ex¬ 
perience in all phases of oral history, plus a 
background in academic instruction and a pub¬ 
lication record which has earned him distinc¬ 
tion as “the outstanding theoritician of oral his¬ 
tory in the nation.” He is also the founding edi¬ 
tor of the new International Journal of Oral His¬ 
tory, which will come with him to UCLA. 

Dr. Grele is a graduate of the University of 
Connecticut where he also earned his Master of 
Arts degree, and received his doctorate in His¬ 
tory from Rutgers University in 1971. He has 
held teaching positions on the history faculties 
of Lafayette College, California State University 
(Long Beach), Kingsborough Community Col¬ 


lege (CUNY), and Rutgers University. From 
1971-1975 he was the Assistant Director of the 
Ford Foundation Oral History Project. 

In his present assignment with the New Jersey 
Historical Commission, Dr. Grele has been sin¬ 
gularly successful in obtaining grants in sup¬ 
port of oral history research, including a grant 
from the U.S. Office of Education for a multi¬ 
ethnic oral history project and another from the 
National Endowment for the Arts in support of 
the Commission’s Folklife Oral History Pro¬ 
gram. 

Dr. Grele is no stranger to the southern Cali¬ 
fornia area and recognizes the potential for the 
UCLA Oral History Program in this region. We 
look forward to an exciting and productive era 
under his leadership. 

R.S. 
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Medal of Freedom 


Presented to 


Horace Albright 



Horace Albright, with James R. Cox and Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Robert L. Herbst (right) 

[Photo by Richard Frear, U.S. National Park Service] 


Horace Marden Albright, co-founder and sec¬ 
ond Director of the National Park Service and 
20-year member of the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary, was presented the nation’s highest civil¬ 
ian award, the Presidential Medal of Freedom, 
on December 8, 1980, at a ceremony held at the 
Sepulveda Convalescent Hospital in Van Nuys, 
where Mr. Albright has been a patient. 

The award, given in recognition of Mr. Al¬ 
bright’s lifelong and distinguished contribu¬ 
tions to the cause of conservation in America, 
was presented by Assistant Secretary of the In¬ 
terior Robert L. Herbst on behalf of President 
Carter and Secretary of the Interior Cecil An¬ 
drus. Secretary Herbst read the words of the 
citation: “A living monument, like the Grand 
Tetons he fought so hard to preserve, Horace M. 
Albright has been a driving force for conserva¬ 
tion in this country during most of the twentieth 
century. A founding father of the National Park 
Service, he is a champion of Nature’s cause and 
a defender of America’s most precious inherit¬ 
ance.” The Secretary also noted for the more 
than 50 friends and guests assembled that 
“through most of his 90 years of life, Horace 
Albright has given unselfishly of his time and 
counsel to those who would carry on the work 
he so nobly helped to begin.” 


fornia Senators Alan Cranston and S.I. 
Hayakawa, Congressman Anthony C. Beilenson 
of California’s 23rd District, Laurance S. 
Rockefeller, and President C.L. Randolph of the 
U.S. Borax & Chemical Corporation, of which 
company Mr. Albright was Executive Vice Pres¬ 
ident and President over a 23-year period fol¬ 
lowing his retirement from government service. 

The ceremony also served to remind those 
present that the Albright name will remain 
prominent in service to the cause of national 
parks, as the family tradition carries on. Present 
on the occasion were his nephew, Stanley Al¬ 
bright, Associate Director of the National Park 
Service for Management and Operations, and 
his granddaughter, Susan Ford, who is a Na¬ 
tional Park Service ranger. 

James R. Cox, Assistant to the University Li¬ 
brarian, and Chandler Harris, Director of Public 
Information for UCLA, represented the campus 
and the University of California at the award 
ceremony. A collection of photographs and 
other memorabilia marking this great occasion 
have been added to the Horace M. Albright Col¬ 
lection on National Parks and Conservation, 
given by Mr. Albright to the Department of 
Special Collections beginning in 1974. 


Messages and letters of congratulation were 
also read from President Gerald R. Ford, Cali- 
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Current Library Exhibitions 

In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): Rare Books from the Los AngeJes Public 
Library, an exhibition of books on the South¬ 
west, fine press books, literature, science, and 
other subjects illustrating the diversity of rare 
books in the Los Angeles Public Library collec¬ 
tions. On display through April 15. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): Foreign Editions 
of Beatrix Potter, selections from the Children’s 
Book Collection, with procelain figurines of 
Beatrix Potter characters from the collection of 
Nancy Ann Spence Scott. On display through 
March 31. 

In the Biomedical Library: The UCLA School of 
Nursing: Education for Nursing Care and Nurs¬ 
ing Research, illustrating the research potential 
of nursing as well as the many facets of a nurse’s 
education. Mounted in celebration of the open¬ 
ing of the new UCLA School of Nursing facility 
in the Louis Factor Health Science Building in 
1981. Complemented by a small historical dis¬ 
play on Florence Nightingale and her contribu¬ 
tions to nursing education, including original 
manuscript materials from the Elmer Belt Flor¬ 
ence Nightingale Collection. On display 
through March 31. 

In the Music Library: Bela Bartok, 1881 -1945: 
A Centennial Exhibition, marking the centen¬ 
nial of the birth of one of the twentieth century’s 
foremost composers, and featuring reproduc¬ 
tions of Bartok manuscripts from the Library of 
Congress and the New York Bartok Archives, 
examples of his important publications in 
ethnomusicology, and photographs document¬ 
ing his life as composer, scholar, and pianist in 
Europe and America. On display in the 
Rubsamen Music Library and in the Foyer of 
Schoenberg Hall through March 27, 1981. 


Library Staff in Print 
and Program 

Two Biomedical Library staff members have 
written chapters for the recently published In¬ 
troduction to Reference Sources in the Health 
Sciences, edited by Fred W. Roper and Jo Anne 
Boorkman, (Chicago: Medical Library Associa¬ 


tion, 1980). Sandra Colville-Stewart, Head of 
the History and Special Collections Division, is 
the author of Chapter 14, “History Sources,” and 
Julie Kwan, Head of the Reference Division, 
wrote Chapter 10, “Drug Information Sources.” 

Mimi Dudley, Reference Librarian in the Col¬ 
lege Library, has written “Teachers and Librar¬ 
ians: Partners in Library Instruction” which ap¬ 
peared in the July-August, 1980, issue of Catho¬ 
lic Library World. 

Collection Development in Libraries, edited 
by Robert Stueart and George Miller (JAI Press, 
1980), contains a chapter, “Organizational 
Models for Collection Development,” by 
Norman Dudley, Assistant University Librarian 
(Collection Development). 

Mr. Dudley also recently moderated the panel 
“Cooperative Collection Development: What 
We Can Do For You; What You Can Do For Us,” 
presented at a joint program meeting of the Cali¬ 
fornia Academic and Research Librarians and 
the Collection Development Chapter of the Cali¬ 
fornia Library Association. The program was 
held at the Long Beach Edgewater Hyatt House 
on October 24, 1980. 

James V. Mink, Head of the Department of 
Special Collections, chaired a session on “The 
Archivist and the State Legislature,” at the An¬ 
nual Meeting of the Society of American 
Archivists held in Cincinnati from September 
29-October 1, 1980. 

Following that Mr. Mink attended the Annual 
Meeting of the Oral History Association in 
Durango, Colorado, October 3-5, 1980, where 
he presented a paper on “Collectors, Dealers, 
and Oral History,” in a session on “The Abuses 
of Oral History.” J.R.C. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University 
community, the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary, and other friends of the University by 
the Administrative Office, University of 
California Library, Los Angeles 90024. 

Editors 

Russell Shank, James R. Cox, James Davis 

Contributors to this issue 
Robert Vosper John Bidwell 

James R. Cox Russell Shank 
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The Last Word 

The annual statistical report of the Associa¬ 
tion of Research Libraries for the 1979-80 year 
has just been received. While it is deceiving to 
judge libraries alone on the statistical inventory 
of their size and budgets, it is nevertheless inter¬ 
esting and somewhat indicative to see where we 
stand. This year for the first time the report cal¬ 
culates the relative positions of research librar¬ 
ies as determined by relating to the overall factor 
of library size a number of other elements, in¬ 
cluding volumes added in a year, serials and 
microform holdings, expenditures for library 
books and journals, and staff size. Harvard (no 
surprise) is at the top of the heap, Berkeley is 
second, followed by Yale, Stanford, and then 
UCLA. Not bad for a relatively young institu¬ 
tion. It’s interesting to note that among these top 
five, three are in California, two are in the same 
university system, and three are private schools. 

UCLA reported having slightly more than 4.2 
million volumes, over 1.5 million behind Berke¬ 
ley and not even half as large as Harvard. Har¬ 
vard is growing one-third again faster than 
UCLA. But if one adds the growth of all of the 
University of California Libraries which are 
members of ARL (Berkeley, UCLA, UCSD, UCD, 
UCSB, and UCR) our system is growing 2.5 
times as fast as Harvard. In fact, we’re growing 
almost as fast as the top three libraries on the 
growth list (Harvard, Texas, and Illinois), com¬ 
bined. A preliminary examination of the proto¬ 
type University of California library system 
union catalog indicates that there is really little 
duplication among our holdings, except per¬ 
haps for heavily-used titles. This makes the 
union catalog of our system and rapid in¬ 
terlibrary lending operations within the system 
vital. UCLA’s faculty and students command 
not only a great library close at hand, but also a 
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virtual university library without peer in this 
country. 

There is more to report. Harvard, UCLA, 
Berkeley, and Stanford are the top four spenders 
among the nation’s university libraries. Again 
we are seeing evidence of the potential for 
greatness in the pursuit of academic excellence, 
both at the University of California and in the 
State. Even if one discounts these figures of total 
expenditures because of the cost of the staffs 
required to keep these intellectual enterprises 
alive, Harvard, Stanford, Berkeley, and UCLA 
are the top four in expenditures for library ma¬ 
terials, without which it is not possible to have a 
great library. Harvard spent just a mite over $5 
million for books and journals in 1979-80: 
UCLA spent nearly $3.4 million (just a few 
thousand dollars less than Berkeley). This does 
not take into account the gift materials given to 
each library, for which there is no count. 

As large as most American university libraries 
are, they are not entirely self-sufficient. They 
borrowed nearly 600,000 items during the year 
to satisfy their users. UCLA borrowed only 7,575 
items. And these libraries contributed even fur¬ 
ther to interlibrary use by lending over 1.8 mil¬ 
lion items to all libraries around the world, not 
just among themselves. That is a notable record 
of cooperation, most of it voluntary and 
informal. 

All this is not done without good people: col¬ 
lections are not built by chance and miracle. 
UCLA ranks fifth in staff size among American 
university libraries. That’s both good and bad. 
We have enough people to think about offering 
top-flight service. But given our workload 
rankings the staff has to work hard to keep us out 
there among the leaders. 

R.S. 
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Library Service to Undergraduates: 

Directions for the 1980's 


[The roots of the College Library, which em¬ 
phasizes service to UCLA’s undergraduates, go 
back more than 32 years to December 1948, 
when the Undergraduate Library was organized 
on the 2nd stack level of the University Library 
(now the Powell Library Building) as a division 
of the Reference Department. From that small 
beginning, ten years later the College Library 
was founded on July 1, 1958, by an administra¬ 
tive amalgamation of the Undergraduate Li¬ 
brary and the Reserve Book Room. In 1966, of¬ 
fering full library service to undergraduates, the 


College Library occupied its present quarters on 
the 2nd floor of the Powell Library, following the 
opening in 1964 of the University Research Li¬ 
brary and the subsequent remodelling of the 
original library building. 

Today a fresh look is being taken at the role of 
the College Library. Ruth B. Gibbs, Associate 
University Librarian for Research & Instruc¬ 
tional Services, writes below about plans for 
some new emphases in library service to under¬ 
graduates at UCLA during the 1980’s.] 
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The Role of the College Library 


A campus orientation leader was overheard 
on the steps of the University Research Library 
telling a group of new students, “This is the 
Research Library; the old books are here and the 
new ones go to College Library.” This is clearly 
not the distinction between the two libraries, 
but the statement suggests the importance of 
defining anew the role of the College Library in 
the UCLA Library system. 

Norah Jones, the first College Librarian and 
presently the head of the University Library’s 
Technical Services Department, wrote in 1971 
that the name “College Library” was chosen to 
indicate the “particularly strong support (to be 
offered) to the curriculum of the College of 
Letters and Science . . . , and partly ... to avoid 
any suggestion that (the) library is restricted to 
undergraduates or limited to elementary 
content—or, conversely, that undergraduates 
should be excluded from any of the campus’s 
research libraries when advanced work in their 
major fields requires specialized materials.” 

In parallel with the campus-wide examina¬ 
tion of undergraduate education and its future, 
Library staff have been studying service to un¬ 
dergraduates in anticipation of changes that 
might be required in Library programs serving 
the student population of the ’80’s. The Task 
Force on Library Service to Undergraduates was 
formed in July, 1979, and charged to identify the 
service needs of undergraduates and to recom¬ 
mend programs by which these needs could be 
met. In the course of preparing their report, 
members of the Task Force interviewed a num¬ 
ber of faculty and university administrators and 
surveyed several classes of students. The report 
was submitted in December, 1979, and was dis¬ 
cussed by library staff in the spring of 1980. 

The Task Force identified the library service 
needs of undergraduates as follows: study 
space, library materials, orientation to the librar¬ 
ies and their resources, bibliographic instruc¬ 
tion, information and reference service, and 
equipment supporting these activities. Such 
needs are hardly unique to the undergraduate 
community, but the Task Force did perceive 
differences in the way in which undergraduates 
generally utilize such services because of less 
experience with systematic research and less 
understanding of the Library’s organization. 


Accordingly, to be more responsive to the needs 
of students of this decade, we are planning to 
give greater emphasis to certain elements of ex¬ 
isting College Library services. 

One of the most important programs of the 
College Library in the future will be the provi¬ 
sion of basic library and bibliographic instruc¬ 
tion in a variety of formats. The University has 
affirmed its intent to maintain its standards of 
educational excellence, despite a potential re¬ 
duction in size of the traditional college-age 
population and an acknowledged decline in 
students’ preparation for university work. Stu¬ 
dents who are deficient in language and number 
skills may also be deficient in library skills, and 
this poses a challenge to the Library, which has 
both a responsibility to contribute to academic 
instruction on this campus and a vested interest 
in assuring its success. We look forward to 
working with interested faculty members in 
developing bibliographic instruction aids 
which not only meet the specific needs of a class 
assignment but which will teach students basic 
principles that can be applied to future research 
endeavors. 

The College Library will continue to provide 
the materials and services which support the 
instructional programs of the College of Letters 
and Science. The collections will continue to be 
developed toward this goal and also will serve 
as a general reading collection of interest to the 
larger academic community. Many of the spe¬ 
cial services and facilities in the College Library 
will also be of interest to a larger audience. Be¬ 
cause of the high cost of audio-visual equipment 
and the training required to maintain it, AV 
service will continue to be offered centrally in 
the College Library. Videotaped study aids, 
produced under the direction of the Office of 
Instructional Development in such fields as 
chemistry, dance, and kinesiology, are already 
drawing a diverse group of students to the 
Audio Visual Center. In further support of this 
program the Library acquired last spring a set of 
videotapes basic to the study of electrical engi¬ 
neering. 

Following on the Task Force recommenda¬ 
tion that additional centralization within the 
College Library of other campus undergraduate 
reserve activities be explored, we will be exam- 
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ining this question with the concerned aca¬ 
demic departments and branch libraries. The 
advantages of such a plan include the elimina¬ 
tion of uncertainty about the location of reserve 
materials for a particular class, the longer serv¬ 
ice hours of the College Library compared with 
those of the branch libraries, the gain of addi¬ 
tional space in other library units, and the in¬ 
creased capability for the automation of the pro¬ 
cessing and circulation of reserve materials. 

Although space within the College Library is 
more plentiful than in most other library units 
on campus, that space is not ideal, particularly 
in the areas used for studying. Discussions con¬ 
cerning renovation of the Powell Library Build¬ 
ing have already begun, but such a major project 
will require years to complete. While the Library 


should not be the sole provider of campus study 
space, it does have a responsibility in this area, 
especially relating to the use of materials placed 
on reserve by faculty. 

The report of the Task Force on Library Serv¬ 
ice to Undergraduates will have an impact on all 
UCLA Library units, as undergraduates are not 
restricted to use of the College Library. How¬ 
ever, a College Library program of specialized 
service, in conjunction with a strong general 
collection of library materials, that meets the 
needs of the student population will allow staff 
members in other library units to concentrate on 
providing access to and utilization of their more 
specialized research collections. 

R.B.G. 


Bela Bartok, 1881-1945 

A Centennial Exhibition 


[The Rubsamen Music Library is marking the 
centennial of the birth of Bela Bartok, one of the 
twentieth century’s foremost composers, with a 
major exhibition which will be on display 
through March 31, 1981, in the Library and in 
the Foyer of Schoenberg Hall. The exhibition 
features reproductions of Bartok manuscripts 
from the Library of Congress, examples of his 
important publications in ethnomusicology, 
and photographs documenting his life as com¬ 
poser, scholar, and pianist in Europe and 
America. 

James Porter, Associate Professor Music and 
Folklore, who gave general direction to the 
preparation of the exhibition, has provided this 
bio-bibliographical sketch of the life of Bela 
Bartok in honor of the occasion.] 

Born in Nagyszentmiklos, Hungary (now 
Sinnicolau Mare, Romania), on March 25,1881, 
Bartok showed early musical promise. When his 
father died in 1888 he was taken by his mother to 
Nagyszollos (now Vinogradov, U.S.S.R.), then 
Budapest (1891), Nagyvarad (now Oradea, 
Romania), and finally Pozsony (presently 
Bratislava) to pursue his musical studies. On the 
advice of Dohnanyi he moved to begin courses 
at the Academy of Music in Budapest (1899). 
During his years at the Budapest Academy 


Bartok became familiar with the works of Liszt 
and Wagner; but it was Strauss’s Also Sprach 
Zarathustra which had the most profound effect 
on his early compositional style, inspiring the 
tone poem Kossuth (1903), with its strong anti- 
Hapsburg sentiment. 

In 1904 Bartok made his first notation of a 
Hungarian peasant song, thus entering into 
ethnomusicological endeavors which were to 
last his entire life. Rather than modeling his 
compositions on folklike popular songs, Bartok 
(along with Kodaly, whom he got to know at the 
same time) felt that indigenous peasant song 
could yield innumerable ideas for his composi¬ 
tions. In 1906, he collected Slovak songs; work¬ 
ing in Transylvania in 1907 he discovered the 
pentatonic origins of Hungarian folksong; in 
1908 he began to notate Romanian traditional 
songs. These resulted in some important early 
compositions such as the First String Quartet 
(1908), Two Pictures (1910), and Allegro 
Barbara (1911). 

Through Kodaly, who spent a few months in 
Paris, Bartok came to know Debussy’s music, in 
which he found elements similar to those in the 
folk music with which he had been working. In 
April, 1911, he helped to found (again with 
Kodaly) the new Hungarian Music Society, 
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which would perform contemporary Hungarian 
works. In 1913, after the rejection of his opera 
Bluebeard’s Castle by the jury of the national 
opera competition and a lack of interest in his 
new works by his publishers, he visited Biskra 
to collect Arab music. By 1918 Bartok had col¬ 
lected 2,721 Hungarian, about 3,500 Romanian, 
and some 3,000 Slovak folksongs, and he began 
to systematize these for publication, using a re¬ 
fined version of Ilmari Krohn’s classification 
system for Finnish songs. 

Between 1915 and 1920 Bartok completed a 
number of works based on folk music elements 
and finished the ballet The Wooden Prince 
(1917). The first performance of Bluebeard’s 
Castle followed in 1918, as did that of the Sec¬ 
ond String Quartet. At this time the ballet the 
Miraculous Mandarin was completed in piano 
score. Accused of lack of patriotism as a result of 
an article on Romanian music, Bartok contem¬ 
plated emigration in 1920, but found himself 
unable to leave Hungary. 

He was by now an international figure, and 
Universal Edition (Vienna) had begun to pub¬ 
lish his works. Bartok toured Europe performing 
his compositions, sometimes accompanying 
celebrated violinists such as Szigeti. In 1928 he 
made his first recordings of his music. During 
the 1920’s Bartok continued work on his 
folksong collections: a collected edition of 3,000 
Slovak songs between 1922 and 1928, and an 
extended study of colinde (Romanian Christmas 
carols) in 1926. Important compositions of this 
period were the Village Scenes for female voices 
and orchestra, the First Piano Concerto, the 
Piano Sonata, Out of Doors, and the Nine Little 
Pieces (1926). The premiere of The Miraculous 
Mandarin finally took place at Cologne on No¬ 
vember 27, 1926, when the audience left in out¬ 
rage, and further performances were banned 
there. The Third and Fourth Quartets appeared 
in 1929. Bartdk himself performed the Second 
Piano Concerto (1931) more than 20 times be¬ 
tween 1934 and 1941. The Cantata Profana, his 
most important non-operatic vocal work, dates 
from the same period (1930). 



Bela Bartok, 1881-1945 

temporary Music, lectured at the 1928 congress 
on folk music in Prague, and attended an Arab 
music conference in Cairo in 1932. 

At this point Bartok continued to teach at the 
Budapest Academy of Music though he would 
have preferred a research position. Relieved of 
these duties in 1934, he published an important 
essay on the music of the Magyars and that of 
their neighboring peoples (Slovaks, Ruthen- 
ians, and Serbo-Croatians). In the 1930’s his 
outstanding compositions were written as 
commissions: the Fifth Quartet (for Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, 1934), the Music for Strings, 
Percussion, and Celesta (1937) and the Di¬ 
vertimento (1939) for Paul Sacher, the Sonata 
for Two Pianos and Percussion (1937) for the 
Basel ISCM group, the Violin Concerto (1937-8) 
for Szekely, and Contrasts (1938) for Szigeti and 
Goodman. 


Bartok made a tour of the United States be¬ 
tween December 1927 and February 1928, in¬ 
troducing his works and those of Kodaly with 
lectures on new Hungarian music. He visited 
the U.S.S.R. in 1928-29 and Switzerland in 1929 
when he met Paul Sacher. He also took part in 
events held by the International Society for Con- 


Responding to the threat of fascism in Europe, 
Bartok did not perform in Germany after 1933, 
and in 1937 he forbade broadcasts of his music 
in Germany and Italy. He renounced his mem¬ 
bership in the Austrian Performing Rights So¬ 
ciety and joined the branch in London, where 
from 1937 his works were published by Boosey 
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& Hawkes. He made a tour of the United States in 
1940, during which he gave a concert with 
Szigeti at the Library of Congress, recorded Con¬ 
trasts, and lectured on folk music. Later that 
year Bartok and his wife left Budapest after a 
farewell concert; his last European composition 
was the Sixth Quartet (1939), which had its first 
performance by the Kolisch Quartet in New 
York, January 1941. 

In New York the Bartoks lived in Forest Hills, 
then in Riverdale, and finally in an apartment on 
West 57th Street. They gave concerts as duo 
pianists, but without conspicuous success. In 
the spring of 1940 Bartok learned of the Parry 
collection of 2,600 discs of Yugoslav folk music 
at Harvard University, and the Ditson Founda¬ 
tion at Columbia University enabled him to 
work on this while he also edited his own copi¬ 
ous Romanian material (which was ready for 
publication in 1942). His health began to deteri¬ 
orate, and he gave his last public recital, playing 
with his wife in the premiere of the Concerto for 
Two Pianos under his pupil Fritz Reiner. In the 
same year (1943) Koussevitsky commissioned 
the Concerto for Orchestra; Yehudi Menunin 
followed suit with his commission for the Solo 
Violin Sonata (1944). 

Despite help from friends such as Victor 
Bator, Szigeti, and others, Bartok felt insecure 
financially and culturally. He continued to work 
on his Romanian collection, completing a third 
volume of 1,700 texts. In 1945 he worked on 
three new pieces: the Third Piano Concerto, and 
Viola Concerto, and a seventh quartet, but a 
sudden relapse prevented his finishing these 
completely, and he died at West Side Hospital 
on September 26, 1945. 

Bartok’s artistry and influence were different 
from those of his great contemporaries, Schoen¬ 
berg and Stravinsky: he was not an autocratic 
teacher and theorist, nor did he enter the inter¬ 
national arena in the important decades 1910- 
30. Despite his high posthumous popularity his 
influence has been relatively minor, and he left 
no school of composition. His great achieve¬ 
ment was his ability to synthesize disparate el¬ 
ements in his compositions, and to evolve a 
highly intense and complex style from simple 
but powerful melodic structures. 

J.P. 


[Associate Music Librarian Marsha Berman 
coordinated the preparation of the exhibition, 
which was designed by Marian Engelke. Others 
who provided assistance were Professor Paul 
Des Marais, graduate music students Mark 
Forry and Maimon Miller, and Music Library 
staff members Cheryl Dooley, Stephen Fry, 
Erzsebet Huffman, Kirsten Maegaard, and Julie 
Maple - Ed.] 


Other Current Exhibitions 

In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): Los Angeles Public Library, a Bicen¬ 
tennial Exhibit, an exhibition of books on the 
Southwest, fine press books, literature, science, 
and other subjects illustrating the diversity of 
rare books in the Los Angeles Public Library 
collections. On display through April 15. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): Foreign Editions 
of Beatrix Potter, selections from the Children’s 
Book Collection, with porcelain figurines of 
Beatrix Potter characters from the collection of 
Nancy Ann Spence Scott. On display through 
March 31. 

In the College Library: 1980 Western Books 
Exhibition. The finest printing and book pro¬ 
duction in the West in 1979, selected by the 
Rounce & Coffin Club of Los Angeles. On dis¬ 
play through March 13. 

In the Biomedical Library: The UCLA School of 
Nursing: Education for Nursing Care and Nurs¬ 
ing Research, illustrating the research potential 
of nursing as well as many facets of nursing 
education. Includes a small historical display 
on Florence Nightingale and her contribution to 
nursing education, featuring original manu¬ 
script material from the Elmer Belt Florence 
Nightingale Collection. On display through 
March 31 to commemorate the opening of the 
new School of Nursing in the Factor Health Sci¬ 
ences Building. 

In the Architecture & Urban Planning Library: 

Richard Neutra’s Pullman of the Highway: Bus 
Designs 1931. On display through February 27. 

Photographic Survey: UCLA and Westwood 
in the ’20’s. On display through April 3. 
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The Aldine Press Collection: A Banner Year 


1980 was not simply a good year for the ac¬ 
quisition for the Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine 
Collection of the printed works of the great Ita¬ 
lian master printer of the Renaissance, Aldo 
Manuzio (1494-1515). It was indeed a spectacu¬ 
lar one during which, through the generosity of 
former UCLA Chancellor Dr. Franklin D. Mur¬ 
phy and the Ahmanson Foundation of Los An¬ 
geles, the UCLA Library’s Department of Special 
Collections added twenty titles to the collection, 
three of them printed prior to 1515, during Aldo 
Manuzio’s lifetime. 

This remarkable record of acquiring such rare 
material in fine condition deserves special bib¬ 
liographical recognition. Many of the volumes 
are magnificently bound, some from historic 
binderies, and many bear provenances of great 
distinction. In chronological order by date of 
printing, the group includes a 1505 Book of 
Hours, Horae in laudem beatiss. Virginis 
secundum consuetudinem Romaniae Curiae, a 
very small (82 x 50 mm.) and exceptionally rare 
work printed in red and black throughout and 
bound in the original vellum. 



Galen’s Opera amnia (1525) 


Rhetorum graecorum Orationes, 1513, in two 
volumes, is bound in straight-grained red 
morocco with elaborate gold tooling by Boze- 
rian jeune (fl. 1805-1818), and carries the Ex 
libris of the famous 19th century book collector, 
Henry Huth. 

Valerius Maximus’s Exempla Quatuor et Vi- 
ginti nuper inventa ante Caput de Omnibus was 
printed in 1514. Also acquired was the 1518 
Aldine printing of an important classical work 
on the subject of dreams, De somniorum Inter- 
pretatione Libri Quinq, by Artemidoros, a 2nd 
century Greek soothsayer and interpreter of 
dreams. Freud studied this work and wrote a 
monograph on it. It is bound with Synesius of 
Cyrene’sDe insomniis, Quod Synesii Cuiusdam 
nomine circufertur. Both works are bound in the 
original Venetian brown morocco, blind- 
stamped with panels of foliage, and with raised 
headcaps in the Greek style on the upper and 
lower covers. 

A 1518 Greek Bible, Sacrae Scripturae Veteris 
Novae’que Omnia, contains the first published 
edition of the Greek text of the Septuagint. This 


copy was bound in 19th century black morocco 
by Francis Bedford (1799-1883). Also included 
in the year’s acquisitions is the second Aldine 
edition (1519) of Julius Caeser’s Com- 
mentariorum de bello Gallico libri VIII, the first 
appearing in 1513. The type had been com¬ 
pletely reset for this edition and the wood blocks 
for the illustrations, while similar to those in the 
earlier edition, were entirely new. 

Ex Plauti comeodiis of Titus Maccius Plautus, 
printed at the Aldine Press in 1522, carries the 
Ex libris of Nicholas Heinsius (1620-1681) and 
Narcissus Luttrell (1657-1732). Also from the 
same year, 1522, is the Aldine printing of 
Seneca’s Naturalium quaestionum libri VII, a 
scientific work of great rarity which examines 
natural phenomena. The UCLA copy is bound in 
modern dark green polished calf. 

One of the high spots of the 1980 Aldine 
group is a magnificent copy of the rare medical 
work, the 1525 printing of Galen’s Opera Om¬ 
nia. The five folio volumes are bound in early 
19th century white vellum, and were previously 
owned by Edward Herbert, 2nd Earl of Powis, 
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grandson of Robert Clive of India, and later by 
the distinguished southern California collector, 
Robert B. Honeyman of San Juan Capistrano. 

The first edition (1528) of one of the great 
books of the Renaissance was acquired, Count 
Baldassare Castiglione’s II libro del Cortegiano. 
Bound in 18th century calf, it bears the Ex libris 
of Richard Heber (1773-1833). The oldest extant 
medical work after Hippocrates, Aulus 
Cornelius Celsus’s Medicinae libri VIII, is pres¬ 
ent in the first Aldine edition (1528), edited by 
Giovanni Battista Cipelli (1473-1553). The col¬ 
lection was also enriched by acquisition of the 
first Aldine edition (1528) of Paulus Aegineta’s 
Libri septem, the most complete system of op¬ 
erative surgery which has come down to us from 
ancient times. It is Paul’s most important and 
only extant work. The UCLA copy is bound in 
modern tan morocco imitating the original 16th 
century binding, the front and back covers of 
which are laid in on the inner panels. 

Scipionis Capicii de Principiis rerum libri 
duo (1546) is the first edition of this scientific 
and philosophical epic poem by Scipio 
Capicius, modelled after the De Rerum Natura 
of Lucretius. It is bound in red morocco, dated 
1851, by Hippolite Duru of Paris, and bears the 
Ex libris of Marquis de Maranti with his arms in 
gold on the covers and his monogram sur¬ 
mounted by a crown on the comers. 

The collection also acquired the first Aldine 
edition (1558) of the translation from the Greek 
by Federico Commandino (1505-1575) of 
Archimedes’ Opera, with his valuable commen¬ 
tary on Archimedes’ writings. The same year 
saw the Aldine printing of Ptolemaei 
Planisphaerium. Iordani Planisphaerium. 
Federici Commandini Urbinatis . . . Co m- 
mentarius . . . , a minor work of Ptolemy which 
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contains a theory of stereographic projection. 
The Greek text was lost and this Latin text from 
the Arabic, edited by Commandino, is the first 
published edition. This is the Honeyman copy, 
previously owned by Georgio Di Veroli, and is 
bound in modern red morocco with the Aldine 
device on the front and back covers. 

Ptolemy also produced a treatise on gno- 
monics and orthographic projection, Claudii 
Ptolemaei liber de AnaJemmate, a Federico 
Commandino Urbinate instauratus, &■ com- 
mentariis . . . Eiusdem Federici Commandini 
liber de Horologiorum descriptione. Only frag¬ 
ments of the Greek text remain. This Latin trans¬ 
lation from the Arabic, edited by Commandino, 
is the first published edition and was printed at 
the Aldine Press in 1562. Bound in contempo¬ 
rary limp vellum, it is the Honeyman copy and 
was also Ex libris Sebastino Canterzani (1734- 
1819), a Bolognese scientist. 

Also added to the collection was the first edi¬ 
tion of Lucas Paetus’s De Mensuris et Pon- 
deribus Romanis et Graecis, an Aldine printing 
of 1573 and a history of weights and measures of 
antiquity. Bound in 17th century calf with gilt 
decorations, this copy was also previously 
owned by Robert Honeyman and has an addi¬ 
tionally distinguished provenance extending to 
the famous 19th century book and manuscript 
collector, Sir Thomas Phillips (1792-1872), and 
August Frederick, Duke of Sussex (1773-1843). 
the collection contains another edition of the 
same year, in quarto rather than folio and with a 
different type set-up. 

Erasmus’s Apophthegmatum ex. optimis ut- 
riusque linguae scriptoribus libri IIX Paulli 
Manutii studio appeared in an Aldine printing 
in 1577, in a new revision by Paolo Manuzio 
(1512-1574) of the great humanist’s Adagia and 
Apophthegmata, suggested by the Council of 
Trent. Erasmus’s name is not mentioned, and 
every word objectionable to the Church has been 
removed. This copy is bound by Samuel Charles 
Smith of London in early 19th century tan calf. 

One of the most important of the twenty Al¬ 
dine acquisitions in 1980 is the first edition of 
the Clementine Vulgate, Biblio Sacra Vulgatae 
Editionis Sixti Quinti Pont. Max., printed by 
Aldus the Younger in 1592. The Clementine 
Vulgate, a new revision of the Latin Bible pre¬ 
pared under Clement VIII, has remained to the 
present day the standard edition of the Roman 
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Catholic Church. It replaced the Sixtine Vul¬ 
gate, printed in 1590 (also by Aldus the 
Younger) under the auspices of Sixtus V. The 
UCLA Library was fortunate enough to obtain a 
fine example of the very rare large paper copy, 
which had been owned by Alessandro, Cardinal 
of Montaldo, great-nephew of Pope Sixtus V. 
His arms are tooled in gilt on the front and back 
covers and the original red morocco gilt spine 
and sides have been preserved. 

In addition to the twenty Aldine printings 


described above, the Library also acquired a 
beautiful copy of the first edition of Augustin 
Renouard’s Annales de Vlmprimerie des Aide 
(Paris, 1803), in two volumes bound in the orig¬ 
inal wrappers. Also, a rare book from Re¬ 
nouard’s own library was acquired, the Opera of 
Maximus Pacificus, Fano, 1506, bound in blue 
morocco by Bozerian jeune of Paris, with type 
cut by Francesco Griffo da Bologna, who also cut 
type for Aldo Pio Manuzio. 

B.W. & J.R.C. 


New Locations For Library Services 


Biomedical Library Expands. In January the 
Biomedical Library occupied new space in the 
Louis Factor Health Sciences Building. The ex¬ 
pansion provides a new reading room of approx¬ 
imately 4,500 square feet designed for all cur¬ 
rent unbound periodicals and eighty-five new 
reader stations. Access to the new area is 
through the Library’s existing first floor reading 
room. The new area also houses the Library’s 
Technical Services Department, bringing to¬ 
gether the Collection Development, Acquisi¬ 
tions, and Catalog-Bindery Divisions. 

Funding for this expansion construction was 
made possible through gifts from the Kresge 
Foundation and the Ahmanson Foundation. 

A.B. 


Microform Reading Service Moves. The Mi¬ 
croform Reading Service is now located on the 
second floor of the University Research Library, 
at the top of the central stairs just east of the 
Theater Arts Library. The new microform facil¬ 
ity features self-service by patrons of the most 
heavily-used materials (e.g., Los Angeles Times, 
New York Times, etc.), which are located in 
cabinets around the perimeter of the room. The 
less heavily used materials are shelved in a 
closed stack area in the north end of the room 
and will continue to be paged as requested. The 
new Microform Reading Service will continue 
to maintain the same hours of service as the 
Loan Desk during regular sessions. 

L.F. 
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17,000 Pounds of Music: A Story of Perseverance and Tenacity 


[Professor of Music David Morton, Honorary 
Curator of the Music Library’s Archive of Popu¬ 
lar American Music, has provided the fascinat¬ 
ing story of the acquisition of the latest major 
addition to the Archive]. 

In 1895 a 10-year-old New Jersey lad by the 
name of Lloyd Keepers decided he liked music, 
so he began to buy it, play it, and save it. He grew 
up to go to Princeton University, graduating in 
1907, and then became a stock broker on Wall 
Street. But he continued to collect music. Even¬ 
tually he moved with his wife, a pianist and 
music teacher, to an apartment in a then beauti¬ 
ful building in New York City on Riverside 
Drive at 135th Street, overlooking the Hudson 
River. Time passed relentlessly: Lloyd retired in 
1930, his wife died, he became estranged from 
his children, and the area in which he lived 
became rundown. The apartment house is now 
dilapidated, with no heat, cracking plaster, and 
the once-beautiful marble in the lobby 
distressingly defaced with spray-paint graffiti. 

During the latter years of Lloyd s haunting of 
music stores and antique and second-hand 
shops looking for musical treasures, he kept 
crossing paths with a young detective on the 
New York police force, A1 Young, who was 
scouting for old books and police memorabilia. 
(Young is now in charge of the Museum at the 
Police Academy on East 20th Street in New 
York, which is worth a visit). A1 and Lloyd be¬ 
came friends, spending happy hours together 
discussing their mutual interests in the old 
days.” One night, when returning to his apart¬ 
ment, Lloyd was attacked outside his apartment 
door. The experience so embittered him that he 
became a virtual recluse, and Al began to take 
care of him, bringing in food several times a 
week and seeing that Lloyd had what he needed. 

I first heard of Lloyd Keepers, his collection, 
and Al Young when I visited James Fuld, a 
well-known and long-time collector of popular 
sheet music, in New York in the mid-70’s. When 
I told Fuld of UCLA’s Archive of Popular Ameri¬ 
can Music, he suggested I might contact Keepers 
for some possible additions to our collection, as 
Lloyd did occasionally sell duplicate copies. I 
wrote Al about Lloyd’s collection—would he 
consider selling it, or donating it? I felt it was too 
valuable a collection to be allowed to be dissem¬ 


inated indiscriminately. Al replied that Lloyd 
did not wish to do anything about the collection 
at that time but thanked me for my interest and 
concern. I could understand Lloyd s feelings. 
After all, his collection was a lifetime’s labor of 
l ove _ w hy shouldn’t he be surrounded by it the 
rest of his life? Young said he would let me 
know if and when the situation changed, as he 
also felt the eventual disposition of the collec¬ 
tion deserved careful consideration. And there 
the matter rested. 

Early in 1979 the news reached me that Lloyd 
had died, and again I wrote Al. Indeed Lloyd 
had died, on June 29,1978, at the age of 92, but 
Al had been busy with other matters and had not 
had time to contact me. Lloyd had left his entire 
collection of music to Al who, by his own ad¬ 
mission, is not musical and did not feel that he 
wanted to keep the collection himself. Knowing 
of our collection here, my desire to build for 
UCLA the best collection possible of American 
popular music, and agreeing with me that 
Lloyd’s music should be kept intact and be de¬ 
posited in a place where it would be respected, 
preserved, and cared for, Young decided to let 
us buy the collection for $125,000-a figure far 
less than I consider the collection to be worth. 
Not having this amount available to purchase 
the collection, the Library began the search for a 
donor. And, again, there the matter rested for 
almost a year. 

One day a young woman, Susan Garcetti, 
came into the Archive of Popular American 
Music looking for an old song for a group with 
which she sang. Fortunately we had it. In the 
course of the conversation I told her my perpet¬ 
ual hard-luck story of how difficult it was be¬ 
cause we had so little budget for help and ac¬ 
quisitions, and that there was this big collection 
in New York that I wanted to get but needed a 
donor, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. She said 
simply, “Well, maybe I can do something about 
it.” And indeed she did. Her father, the late 
Harry Roth, a prominent Los Angeles clothier, 
left an estate which she has a hand in adminis¬ 
tering. She and her co-administrators, in the 
name of the Roth Family Foundation, pledged 
sufficient funds to the UCLA Library for the 
purchase of the William Lloyd Keepers Collec¬ 
tion and a smaller collection of 25,000 pieces 
from Milwaukee, Wisconsin. I went back to New 
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York at the end of December to see to the pack¬ 
ing, labeling, and shipping of the Keepers Col¬ 
lection. It is now here—approximately 200,000 
sheets in 323 boxes, nearly 17,000 pounds of 
music. Included is film music; a huge amount of 
stage music, both large and small size, a particu¬ 
lar interest of Lloyd’s; many books, scores, and 
orchestrations; and a great deal of nineteenth- 
century music. We shall amalgamate this with 
our existing collection as rapidly as we can, 
although at the present rate it may take a few 
lifetimes. 


Harry Roth Library of American Theater Music. 
The other two sections of the Archive are the 
Meredith Willson Library of Popular Sheet Mu¬ 
sic, and the as-yet-unnamed library of American 
Motion Picture Music, both of which sections 
have been substantially augmented by the ac¬ 
quisition of the Keepers Collection. This major 
donation will be officially accepted and the 
Roth Library will be dedicated at another Caval¬ 
cade of American Popular Music to be held in 
January, 1982, featuring songs, dances, and in¬ 
strumental numbers of the American musical 
theater. 


As a fitting tribute to Mr. Roth all of the stage 
music now in the Archive will be designated the 
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Thomas Q. Lempertz, 1902-1980: 

Friend, Collector, and Donor Extraordinary 


[Professor Robert Vosper has provided this me¬ 
morial tribute to one of the UCLA Library’s old¬ 
est friends and supporters and a long-time faith¬ 
ful member of its Friends organization.] 

The UCLA Library has been blessed with a 
large company of friends and donors, but none 
more modest and persistently helpful than 
Thomas Q. Lempertz, who died last November, 
just short of his 80th birthday. The Library’s 
card file recording his gifts is amazing, begin¬ 
ning in the 1940’s and continuing steadily until 
last fall, with hardly a month missed along the 
way. Typically he would drop into the Library 
and quietly leave an envelope of books and 
pamphlets with one of the staff (he knew us all), 
or at a Friends of the UCLA Library meeting or a 
Clark Library festivity he would take me aside 
and almost diffidently say that perhaps the Li¬ 
brary could use what was stuffed in his capa¬ 
cious pocket. The result was literally thousands 
of ephemeral and obscure posters, broadsides, 
and pamphlets documenting the social, politi¬ 
cal, and cultural life of Los Angeles and South¬ 
ern California: material on the Watts riots and 
the Delano agricultural workers’ strike, anti- 
draft registration leaflets distributed just last 
July at the Hollywood Post Office, and early 
theater and motion picture programs—basic ar¬ 
chives of local history that we could not other¬ 
wise have gathered in. Tom Lempertz had a 


special love of the Hollywood scene where he 
had lived as a youngster and where for a number 
of years, I am told, he earned his living as a night 
clerk in a variety of seedy hotels; Westways of 
September 1966 carries his nostalgic article 
“When Hollywood was Hollywood.” He also 
loved poetry and the Latin classics, his mother 
had been a Latin teacher. Those loves, too, were 
reflected in his gifts to the Library over the years. 
He was as well known by booksellers as by li¬ 
brarians, for he spent his Saturdays and spare 
hours searching through book shops and book 
sales, picking out early 20th century local im¬ 
prints to add to our collections. In an humble but 
perceptive and devoted way Tom Lempertz was 
in the great tradition of the Thomason Tracts in 
the British Museum and the John Johnson Col¬ 
lection in the Bodleian. 

As his collecting interests indicate, he was a 
doughty liberal and freethinker. Fittingly then a 
memorial service was held in his church, the 
First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, itself an 
often embattled center of support for intellec¬ 
tual freedom. The eminent minister emeritus 
Stephen H. Fritchman read, among other things, 
Dryden’s translation of Horace’s Ode to 
Maecenas and one of Muriel Rukeyser’s poems. 
Tom Lempertz would have approved. Requies- 
cat in Libris. 

R.V. 


Everett Moore Honored By California Library Association 


Everett T. Moore, Associate University Librar¬ 
ian Emeritus of the UCLA Library, was the sub¬ 
ject of a commendatory resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Council of the California Library 
Association and presented at the 82nd Annual 
Conference of the Association in Pasadena on 
December 10, 1980, in recognition of Mr. 
Moore’s years of service in the cause of intellec¬ 
tual freedom. 

The resolution read: The California Library 
Association extends its sincere appreciation to 
Everett T. Moore for his years of devoted service 
in the cause of intellectual freedom. His sound 
counsel, his willingness to participate in litiga¬ 
tion, and his unswerving support of the Consti¬ 
tutional rights of Americans to gain access to 
information serves as an example to all. 


Particular recognition is paid by this resolu¬ 
tion to Mr. Moore’s central role in the seven-year 
long suit (Everett T. Moore et al. v. Evelle J. 
Younger, Attorney General of the State of Cali¬ 
fornia), funded by the Freedom to Read Foun¬ 
dation, to determine the applicability of the so- 
called California Harmful Matter Statute to li¬ 
braries and librarians and, indeed, to test the 
constitutionality of the statute. 

While neither the Superior Court nor the U.S. 
District Court ruled on the constitutionality of 
the statute, the 1972 suit was brought to a suc¬ 
cessful conclusion when, on December 31, 
1979, Attorney General George Deukmejian, in a 
letter to California State Librarian Ethel S. Croc¬ 
kett, stated that law enforcement agencies 
throughout the state would be bound by a 1975 
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Superior Court order in connection with the 
suit. This gave that court order the force of law 
and assured all librarians—public, school, and 
academic—of freedom from prosecution under 
the Harmful Matter Statute. In 1979 the plain¬ 
tiffs had returned to the Federal District Court, 
which had retained jurisdiction over the case, to 
seek its assistance in resolving the issue of lia¬ 
bility. Federal Judge Harry Pregerson, just 
before his appointment to the Federal Court of 
Appeals, took the vital step necessary to assure 
that the State Attorney General should make 
clear that the ruling of the lower court did apply 
to all jurisdictions in the state. Now, by keeping 
on file the legal documents concerned with this 
case, all California librarians can help protect 
against harmful raids on libraries. 


Award to Farquhar Bibliography 

Classics in the Literature of Mountaineering 
and Mountain Travel from the Francis P. 
Farquhar Collection of Mountaineering 
Literature, published by the UCLA Library in 
1980, has been honored as one of the best books 
printed in the Western United States by being 
chosen for inclusion in the 1981 Western Books 
Exhibition, the 40th in a series of annual ex¬ 
hibitions of fine printing sponsored by the 
Rounce & Coffin Club of Los Angeles. 

The 84-page illustrated bibliography was 
compiled and edited by James R. Cox, designed 
by the late Grant Dahlstrom, and printed by the 
Castle Press. It was the last book designed by 
Grant Dahlstrom which was brought to comple¬ 
tion and published before his untimely death. 

The 40th Western Books Exhibition will 
travel to more than forty academic, public, and 
special libraries during 1981 and 1982. 

J.R.C. 


In responding to the presentation of the reso¬ 
lution, Mr. Moore reminded the audience that, 
although his name was given to the case as the 
first plaintiff listed, there were many others who 
devoted themselves to this struggle. He paid 
particular tribute to the American Library As¬ 
sociation Intellectual Freedom Office, to the 
Freedom to Read Foundation, which paid all of 
the legal costs over the entire period, and to 
former California State Librarian Carma Leigh 
who, as State Librarian in 1972, first raised the 
issue of librarians’ liability in her letter to then 
Attorney General Evelle J. Younger. Mrs. Leigh 
was particularly helpful and sensitive to all of 
the issues represented by this suit. 

J.R.C. 


Management Librarian Sought 

University Librarian Russell Shank has ap¬ 
pointed a search committee to assist in the se¬ 
lection of candidates for the position of Head of 
UCLA’s Graduate School of Management Li¬ 
brary. The committee welcomes specific nomi¬ 
nations from faculty, staff and other members of 
the University community. All correspondence 
should be addressed to Robert Bellanti, Biomed¬ 
ical Library (Chair). The other members of the 
committee are Lerleen Costa, Graduate School 
of Management Library; J. Clayborn La Force, 
Dean, Graduate School of Management; Alvis 
Price, Library Personnel Office; Joyce Toscan, 
Public Affairs Service; and Janet Ziegler, Refer¬ 
ence Department, University Research Library. 

R.B. 

Music in the Rotunda 

The David Crane Trio will present a concert of 
progressive jazz tunes, bebop jazz, and original 
contemporary jazz compositions on piano, bass, 
drums, guitar, and/or tenor saxaphone. The 
concert is part of the continuing Music in the 
Rotunda series and will take place in the Ro¬ 
tunda of the Powell Library Building on Satur¬ 
day, April 4, at 8:30 p.m. 

Admission is free, but tickets must be ob¬ 
tained in advance at the Reference Desk of the 
College Library. 

L.H. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University 
community, the Friends of the UCLA Library, 
and other friends of the University by the 
Administrative Office, University of Califor¬ 
nia Library, Los Angeles 90024. 

Editors 

Russell Shank, James R. Cox, James Davis 
Contributors to the issue 
David Morton, Robert Vosper, James R. Cox, 
John Bidwell, Robert Bellanti, 

Lynn Hanson, Russell Shank 
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Clark Library Notes 


Ralph Cohen, Kenan Professor of English at 
the University of Virginia, has been spending 
the academic year at the Clark Library as the 
1980/81 Clark Professor. He organized for the 
year a series of eight Friday afternoon lectures 
on English Art and Aesthetics in the 18th Cen¬ 
tury. On November 14 Professor M.H. Abrams of 
Cornell University opened the series with an 
account of aesthetic theories from Addision to 
Kant. For contemporary writers on the fine arts, 
Professor Abrams noted, aesthetic experience 
was a matter of disinterested contemplation of 
pure form, but eighteenth-century literary 
critics, and particularly continental admirers of 
Milton’s poetry, preferred to define art as an 
imitation of nature. On December 5, Selma Jean 
Cohen of Dance Perspectives spoke on 
eighteenth-century theories of ballet, which 
were ably demonstrated by members of the 
UCLA Dance Department in period costume. On 
January 16, Professor Frances Ferguson of the 
University of California, Berkeley, addressed 
the subject of “Legislating Sublimity: Burke to 


Kant.” On February 20, Professor Joseph Ker¬ 
man from the Department of Music on the Berke¬ 
ley campus spoke on “Theories of Late 
Eighteenth-Century Music.” “Principles of 
Popular and Polite Art in England” was the title 
of the lecture on March 6 by Professor Ronald 
Paulson of Yale University. Professor Dora 
Wiebenson of the University of Virginia fol¬ 
lowed on March 20, speaking on “A Document 
of Social Change: The Small House Publica¬ 
tion.” 

The final two lectures in the series will occur 
on April 24 and May 15, when in that order 
Professor Morris Brownell of the University of 
Nevada, Reno, will speak on “The Iconography 
of Pope’s Villa” and Professor Harold Bloom of 
Yale University presents “From Sensibility to 
Romanticism: Topos to Trope.” Those inter¬ 
ested in attending the remaining lectures 
should call the Clark Library at (213) 731-8529. 

J.B. 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): Los Angeles Public Library, a Bicen¬ 
tennial Exhibit, an exhibition of books on the 
Southwest, fine press books, literature, science, 
and other subjects illustrating the diversity of 
rare books in the Los Angeles Public Library 
collections. On display through April 15. 

Aspectos de la Literatura Chicana/Aspects of 
Chicano Literature, an exhibition co-sponsored 
by the Chicano Studies Research Center and the 
University Research Library. On display from 
April 20 through June 15. 

In the University Research Library Department 
of Special Collections): The Gothic Novel, or, 
Tales of Murder, Mystery, and Mayhem. On 
display through April 30. 

In the College Library: American Utopias. On 
display through April 24. 

In the Architecture & Urban Planning Library: 

Photographic Survey: UCLA and Westwood in 
the ’20’s. On display through April 3. 


In the Art Library (Entrance Foyer and Main 
Reading Room): Restoration and Conservation, 
an exhibition mounted by the Museum of Cul¬ 
tural History illustrating the deterioration and 
preservation of various materials, including 
wool, ivory, leather, textiles, metals, and ce¬ 
ramics, with discussion of simple conservation 
techniques. On display through April 30. 

In the Biomedical Library: The First Women 
Physicians in America, an exhibition highlight¬ 
ing the careers and accomplishments of some of 
the first women doctors in America who prac¬ 
ticed in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 
On display from mid-April through the end of 
June. 

In the Music Library: Bela Bartok, 1881-1945: A 
Centennial Exhibition, marking the centennial 
of the birth of one of the twentieth century’s 
foremost composers, and featuring reproduc¬ 
tions of Bartok manuscripts from the Library of 
Congress and the New York Bartok Archives, 
examples of his important publications in 
ethnomusicology, and photographs document¬ 
ing his life as composer, scholar, and pianist in 
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Europe and America. On display in the 
Rubsamen Music Library through April. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: Annus Notabilis, an exhibition of Books 
and Manuscripts commemorating the 350th 
Anniversary of the Birth of John Dryden (1631). 
On display through June, 1981. (For hours of 
admittance please call the Clark Library at (213) 
731-8529). 


Library Staff in Print 
and Program 

On December 6-10, 1980, UCLA Library staff 
members Dan Tonkery, Sandra Card, Amira 
Lefkowitz, Diane Bisom, Lelde Gilman, and 
Janet Carter demonstrated the on-line acquisi¬ 
tions, serials processing, and edit systems from 
the Library’s Technical Processing System at the 
Annual Conference of the California Library As¬ 
sociation held in Pasadena. Also at that confer¬ 
ence, Margaret McKinley, Head, Serials De¬ 
partment, presented a paper, “Overview of the 
UCLA Serials Data Conversion Project,” as part 
of the panel discussion “Conversion as a Non- 
Religious Experience: File Conversion for Au¬ 
tomation,” presented by the California Library 
Association’s Technical Services Chapter on 
December 9. 

Miriam Lichtheim, former Near East Bibliog¬ 
rapher of the UCLA Library, completed Volume 
3 of her Ancient Egyptian Literature series, stud¬ 
ies consisting of new translations, notes, and 
commentary on major and representative 
literary texts. Volume 3 is devoted to the late 
period and was published in March 1980 by the 
University of California Press. Miss Lichtheim, a 
distinguished Egyptologist and Near Eastern 
scholar-librarian, and the second bibliographer 
appointed to the UCLA Library staff (1956), re¬ 
tired in 1974. 

Norman Dudley, Assistant University Librar¬ 
ian (Collection Development), was recently ap¬ 
pointed to the International Studies Committee 
of the Center for Research Libraries. On Novem¬ 
ber 20, 1980, he chaired a meeting of that com¬ 
mittee in Chicago which is planning a program 
of centralized acquisition of library materials for 
cooperative use in support of international stud¬ 
ies. Mr. Dudley has also written “A Reaction to 
Axford’s Comments,” a response to the late 


William Axford’s article “Collection Manage¬ 
ment: A New Dimension.” Both articles ap¬ 
peared in the January 1981 issue of The Journal 
of Academic Librarianship. 

Carlos B. Hagen, Head of the UCLA Map Li¬ 
brary, presented a message-paper to the organi¬ 
zational meeting of the Cartographic Informa¬ 
tion Society in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in Octo¬ 
ber, 1980. 

James Mink, Head of the Department of Spe¬ 
cial Collections and University Archivist, has 
been asked by James Kerr, Los Angeles City Per¬ 
sonnel Officer, to serve as a member of an exam¬ 
ining board composed of three archivists from 
the southern California area. The board con¬ 
vened on January 28 to administer oral exami¬ 
nations to the candidates for the position of 
Archivist of the City of Los Angeles. This is a 
new position which has been estabished mainly 
through the efforts of the Los Angeles Commit¬ 
tee to Save Public Records, composed of con¬ 
cerned archivists in the Greater Los Angeles 
Area. Mr. Mink and Anne Caiger, Assistant 
University Archivist, are members of this 
committee. 

Ruth B. Gibbs, Associate University Librarian 
(Research & Instructional Services), spoke on 
“UCLA’s College Library: Directions for the 
’80’s,” at the meeting of the California Academic 
& Research Librarians held on December 8, 
1980, at the Annual Conference of the California 
Library Association in Pasadena. 

Michael Randall, Assistant Head, Serials De¬ 
partment, is the author of “Detective Maga¬ 
zines” which appeared in the October/ 
December 1980 issue of Serials Review. The ar¬ 
ticle is part of a regular column edited by Mr. 
Randall called “Newstand Magazines.” 

J.R.C. 

The Last Word 

In his reminiscences about his days in Berke¬ 
ley, John Kenneth Galbraith remembers M.M. 
Knight’s malediction about students. “Once 
Robert Gordon Sproul, then the President of the 
University, had said in one of his booming 
speeches that, after all, a university was run for 
the students. Knight . . . attacked this doctrine 
for two full sessions. A university, he argued 
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with indignation, was run for the faculty and, to 
affirm the point, he announced his intention of 
introducing a resolution at some early faculty 
meeting to exclude the students from the li¬ 
brary. They got in the way.” There is no record 
of such a resolution. 

UCLA has gone in the opposite direction. We 
now have a Student Library Advisory Board 
(SLAB), at least on a trial basis. Headed by 
Bobby Zauzmer, a junior and former Library 
employee, SLAB has an agenda of concerns 
which it has already begun to discuss with the 
Library administration. As far as I know, few 
university libraries have provided such a formal 
voice for the students. Here, of course, they 
comprise the largest group among the official 
campus user groups. (We have no exact count of 
the number of non-UCLA users: it may range 
from 11,000 to 90,000 people and organiza¬ 
tions.) The utility of SLAB remains to be meas¬ 
ured, but the idea has potential for success in 
making the Library more useful for the students 
and is worth testing. 

******* 

Samuel Eliot Morison provides us with an¬ 
other voice from the past in his history of Har¬ 
vard, as he notes that university’s problem in 
library space in the early 1900’s. Widener had 
not yet been built. Gore Hall was being used as a 
library and a study hall. It was woefully inade¬ 
quate and stifling hot in the summer. It had also 
been underlit, but electric lights were installed 
in 1896. Still, Harvard had to box and store 
15,000 volumes a year—just about its annual 
intake. A committee set out to inquire what pol¬ 
icy the Library ought to pursue with regard to 
the desirability of separating “live” from 
“dead” books, with a view to more economical 
storing. After a campus wide conference, it was 
determined that there should be a new central 
library and “that no economy consistent with 
the needs of scholars was to be obtained by dis¬ 
criminating between ‘live’ and ‘dead’ books.” 


University of California 
UCLA Librarian 
Administrative Office 
University of California Library 
Los Angeles, California 90024 


Harvard went on to build Widener, and then the 
Lamont, Fogg and Pusey Libraries on campus. 
But it is also ended up storing books off campus, 
albeit many years later. 

History does repeat itself, in this case because 
of the inexorable flow of new writings for librar¬ 
ies to buy. So The University of California Li¬ 
braries: A Plan for Development has as one of its 
major goals the construction of regional library 
facilities—one North and one South—for the 
joint use of the campuses for “remote” location 
of library materials not heavily used. In this way 
the University hopes to avoid undue investment 
in real estate for libraries on the campuses. 

All this is by way of noting that the California 
Legislative Analyst’s statement on the Gover¬ 
nor’s Budget for 1981/82 conditionally ap¬ 
proves the allocation of planning and working 
drawing funds for the Southern Regional Li¬ 
brary Facility. The condition is that all of the 
campuses must estimate how much they will 
transfer to the remote location by the time it 
opens. For UCLA this may amount to as much as 
1.9 million equivalent volumes (allowing that 
photographs, file cabinets, archival boxes, and 
the like take up space too, hence the term 
“equivalent volumes”). 

The meaning of this figure for UCLA is only 
hazily seen. We have 5.9 million equivalent 
volumes of library materials in our collections. 
Some of it is already housed off campus because 
we have filled our stacks on campus. In that 
regard, we will be better off since the Southern 
Regional Library Facility will be on the UCLA 
campus, at Veteran and Gay ley Avenues. The 
utility of that space depends to a large measure 
on the ability of the Library to provide both a 
catalog record of the location of the material in 
the Facility and a system of devices to get the 
users and the materials together in a timely fash¬ 
ion. These we are working on. 

R.S. 
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Aspectos de la Literatura Chicana 

Aspects of Chicano Literature 


(© University o/Notre Dame Press, design by Sue Hartup) 


[An exhibition offering a general overview of 
Chicano literature has been mounted in the 
Lobby of the University Research Library and 
will be on display through June 15. Included are 
works from 1848 to the present in the various 
relevant genre: prose, poetry, oral tradition, pe¬ 
riodical press drama, and criticism. The ex¬ 
hibition is co-sponsored by the Chicano Studies 
Research Center and the University Library. The 
materials being displayed were compiled by 


Richard Chabran, Librarian of the Chicano 
Studies Research Library and by Associate Pro¬ 
fessor Raymund Paredes of UCLA’s Department 
of English. The exhibition has been designed 
and installed by Marian Engelke, James Davis, 
and LuAnn Mann of the UCLA Library staff. 

Professor Paredes has provided [pg. 26] an 
essay on Chicano literature in its historical set¬ 
ting from its 16th century roots to modern 
times]. 
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Chicano Literature: An Historical Perspective 


For most students and too many scholars, the 
history of our national literature is exclusively 
the record of English literary forms, idioms, and 
values evolving in the special circumstances of 
an American environment. The significance of 
Spanish-Mexican literary traditions is virtually 
ignored. Courses in American literature are 
based on the false assumption that important 
works appear only in English. Students are 
taught that John Smith is the first American 
author and so they dutifully read excerpts from 
his Time Relation of 1608. Not one student in a 
hundred learns that Spanish-American litera¬ 
ture, notably the chronicles of Cabeza de Vaca 
and Castaneda, predates Smith’s work by half a 
century. 

Given that Spanish and Mexican cultures 
have traditionally been depreciated in the 
United States, it is not surprising that Chicanos 
have been characterized as a “voiceless” and 
“expressionless” people who have left no dis¬ 
cernible imprint on the national literary land¬ 
scape. In fact, however, Chicanos have a rich 
literary history, dating from 1598 when Captain 
Marcos Farfan, a member of Juan de Ohate’s 
party of 500 settlers, composed a play to com¬ 
memorate the arrival of the Spaniards in New 
Mexico. 

During the colonial and Mexican periods, the 
Spanish-speaking people of the Southwest cre¬ 
ated not only a succession of folk dramas but a 
variety of historical and personal narratives, re¬ 
ligious and political tracts and poetry. In 1610, 
Gaspar Perez de Villagra published his History 
of New Mexico (Historia de la Nueva Mexico), 
while in the next century, Francisco Palou com¬ 
posed his four-volume Historical Memoirs of 
New California (Noticias de la Nueva Califor¬ 
nia). A major document from the Mexican pe¬ 
riod is Juan Seguin’s Personal Memoirs, a chron¬ 
icle of the movement for Texas independence. 
Apart from its historical importance, the Mem¬ 
oirs stand as one of a handful of Mexican- 
American works to appear in English before 
1900. 

In 1848, the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
ended the Mexican War and transferred half of 
Mexico’s territory to the United States. This date 
marks the instantaneous transformation of some 
80,000 Mexicans into American citizens and the 


beginning of a movement towards a distinctive 
Mexican-American literary perspective. 

Not unexpectedly, cultural conflict with 
Anglos emerged as the dominant theme of early 
Mexican-American writing. In the 1860’s an 
anonymous poet asked the question, “Unhappy 
New Mexico, what is it that has happened to 
us?” and all over the Southwest Mexican- 
Americans took up pens to denounce yanqui 
injustice. The major literary outlets for Chicanos 
until well into the 20th century were the dozens 
of Spanish-language newspapers in the South¬ 
west which regularly printed poetry, stories, 
and essays. 

For all its importance, the early conventional 
writing of Chicanos is overshadowed by their 
oral literature. This body of work, which in¬ 
cludes folk narratives and songs, derives essen¬ 
tially from Mexican folklore and serves as the 
repository of much Chicano history and culture. 
Probably the most important element of the 
Chicano’s oral literature is the corrido, a narra¬ 
tive ballad form that tells of cultural conflict, 
adventure, or personal tragedy. Printed sepa¬ 
rately, corrido lyrics stand as a variety of folk 
poetry. 

After 1900, the number of Mexican-American 
authors publishing in English increased some¬ 
what. Aiming their work at Anglo audiences, 
these writers generally depicted Mexican and 
Chicano culture within the narrow range of 
Anglo perceptions. Consequently, this body of 
work is full of passionate senoritas and slightly 
shabby Caballeros who pass their lives away in 
quaint isolation. 

Not until the 1940’s did this situation begin to 
change significantly. In 1945, Josephina Niggli 
published Mexican Village, a sensitive study of 
a young Chicano who drifts southward to satisfy 
a “nostalgia of the blood.” Several years later 
Mario Suarez published a series of stories about 
El Hoyo (The HoleJ, a barrio in Tucson popu¬ 
lated by characters as colorful as any in 
Steinbeck’s Tortilla Flat, but drawn with greater 
understanding. Suarez is the first Chicano 
writer of fiction to present his people in a con¬ 
temporary urban setting confronting all the 
problems that such a situation suggests. 
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(Artist: Judith Herndndez] 


Chicano writing has surged since the 1960’s, 
largely because of the establishment of several 
Chicano publishing houses, notably Quinto Sol 
of Berkeley, which opened in 1967 and quickly 
attracted a number of talented writers. Poets 
such as Alurista and Jose Montoya wrote bi¬ 
lingual verse of high quality, authentically cap¬ 
turing the vitality of much Mexican American 
speech. The novelists Rudolfo Anaya, Tomas 
Rivera, and Rolando Hinojosa emerged to reaf¬ 
firm the primacy of the common people, Jos 
pobladores, as the guardians and exemplars of 

[Grateful thanks are extended by the Editor to the University of Notre Dame Press 
for permission to reproduce and use on this issue’s cover the illustration by Sue 
Hartup designed for the dust jacket of Mario Barrera’s Race and Class in the 


Chicano values. 

Presently, Chicano literature is more varied 
than ever before. Poets compose in English and 
Spanish and in distinctive Chicano idioms, 
novelists write conventionally realistic works 
but also those done in the magical, fantastic 
manner of Borges and Garcia Marquez. What¬ 
ever the genre or style, however, Chicano 
writers are anxious to depict the diversity of the 
Chicano experience itself. 

R.P. 

Soufhwest, © 1979; and to Judith Hernandez for permission to reproduce above 
her illustration which originally appeared in Floricanto en Aztldn, by Alurista, 
published by the UCLA Chicano Cultural Center, © 1971.] 


Other Current Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby, two cases by the central stairs): The Plan 
of St. Gall, an exhibition in conjunction with the 
UCLA Symposium (May 16) celebrating the 
1980 publication of this work by the University 
of California Press. On display through May. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): Reflections of 
Ruth St. Denis, an exhibition organized by 
Yvonne Cootz, graduate of Dance Ethnology at 
UCLA and Instructor in Dance at Santa Monica 
College. Mounted in conjunction with the joint 
conference of the American Dance Guild, Con¬ 
gress on Research and Dance, and Dance History 


Scholars, hosted by UCLA on June 22-28, and 
featuring A Ricentennial Celebration: Dance as 
Social and Popular Entertainment. On display 
May 1-June 30. 

In the College Library: Award Winning Collec¬ 
tions from the 33rd Annual Robert R. Campbell 
Student Rook Collection Competition, 1981. On 
display from April 27 through May 27. 

In the Architecture & Urban Planning Library: 

Richard Neutra’s Landfair Apartments (1938), 
an exhibition of original drawings. On display 
through June 19. 
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In the Art Library (Entrance Foyer and Main 
Reading Room): Restoration and Conservation, 
an exhibition mounted by the Museum of Cul¬ 
tural History illustrating the deterioration and 
preservation of various materials, including 
wool, ivory, leather, textiles, metals, and ce¬ 
ramics, with discussion of simple conservation 
techniques. On display through May 31. 

In the Art Library (north wall of Main Reading 
Room): Installation of Plastic Sculpture, an ex¬ 
hibition of the sculptures of Lisa Lefkowitz, 
M.F.A. On display from May 4-29. 

In the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana (Art Li¬ 
brary): Water Technology: The Impact of 
Leonardo. On display through June 15. 

In the Biomedical Library: The First Women 
Physicians in America, an exhibition highlight¬ 
ing the careers and accomplishments of some of 
the first women doctors in America who prac¬ 
ticed in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 
On display through June 30. 


Dedication of Richard C. 



(Photograph by Conrad Rudolph) 


Nearly 70 guests gathered on Friday evening, 
April 10, at an informal reception held in the 
Oriental Library (on the 2nd floor of the Univer¬ 
sity Research Library) to honor Professor Emeri¬ 
tus of Oriental Languages Richard C. Rudolph 
on the occasion of the naming of the library the 
Richard C. Rudolph Oriental Library. 


In the Rubsamen Music Library: Bela Bartok, 
1881-1945: A Centennial Exhibition, marking 
the centennial of the birth of one of the twentieth 
century’s foremost composers. On display 
through May 31. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: Annus Notabilis, an Exhibition of Books 
and Manuscripts Commemorating the 350th 
Anniversary of the Birth of John Dryden (1631). 
On display through June 30. (For hours of admit¬ 
tance please call the Clark Library at (213) 731- 
8529). 

In the Richard C. Rudolph Oriental Library: An 

Exhibition in Honor of Professor Emeritus of 
Oriental Languages Richard C. Rudolph on the 
occasion of the naming of the library for him. On 
display are records of his book acquisitions and 
research in China, 1948-49, examples of his 
scholarly publications, and his gifts to the Li¬ 
brary. 


Rudolph Oriental Library 

University of California President David 
Saxon approved in January a request from the 
UCLA campus that the Oriental Library be 
named in Professor Rudolph’s honor in grateful 
recognition of his dedicated efforts in founding 
and developing that library. The proposal for 
the tribute was put forward by the faculty of the 
Department of Oriental Languages and warmly 
supported by former University Librarians 
Lawrence Clark Powell and Robert Vosper, two 
of Richard Rudolph’s close colleagues in build¬ 
ing the Oriental Languages collections here, by 
University Librarian Russell Shank, Dean of the 
College of Letters & Sciences Eugen Weber, Di¬ 
visional Dean of Humanities Philip Levine, and 
Chancellor Young. 

In a brief program midway in the evening’s 
festivities, Russell Shank spoke on behalf of the 
University Library and read some of Robert 
Vosper’s recollections of Professor Rudolph’s 
collection building efforts in the late 1940’s, 
particularly his Fulbright trip to China in 1949, 
during which he continued to work his way 
through Peking book shops buying books as the 
Chinese Communist troops moved in on the 
city. 

Professor Hartmut Scharfe, Chairman of the 
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Department of Oriental Languages, brought the 
greetings and warm congratulations of the fac¬ 
ulty. Finally, Y.C. Chu, Lecturer in Chinese and 
one of the honoree’s oldest colleagues and 
friends who helped found the Department, de¬ 
lightfully and affectionately described Professor 
Rudolph’s qualities and his fundamental con¬ 
tributions in building the department and the 
library. Professor Rudolph then responded 
briefly to the many comments of congratulation. 

Richard C. Rudolph was born in San Fran¬ 
cisco and received his B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. 
degrees from the University of California at 


Plan of St. Gall Symposium 

A symposium celebrating the 1980 publica¬ 
tion by the University of California Press of the 
monumental three-volume The Plan of St. Gall 
will take place in Moore Hall 100 on Saturday, 
May 16, beginning at 10:00 a.m. It is sponsored 
by the UCLA Committee on Public Lectures and 
associated campus groups, including the UCLA 
Library and the Friends of the UCLA Library. 

The Plan of St. Gall is the largest and most 
lavish book ever produced by the University of 
California Press, seven years in the making at a 
cost of half a million dollars, and is considered 
one of the major publishing events of the past 
forty years. It is based on a 9th century manu¬ 
script on which was laid out a model plan for all 
future monasteries (although St. Gall itself was 
never built). Walter Horn, Professor Emeritus of 
Art History at the University of California, 
Berkeley, and San Francisco architect Ernest 
Born are the co-authors of the work of 1,066 11 
x 14 pages. Contained therein are more than 
200,000 words of text by Horn; 1,100 illustra¬ 
tions, most drawn or redrawn by Born, and 
2,335 footnotes. Professor Horn, in speaking of 
the historical importance of the manuscript, de¬ 
scribes the original Plan of St. Gall as “superbly 
executed, and possibly the most accomplished 
architectural creation of the Age of Charle¬ 
magne, . . . [owing] its existence to a striving for 
cultural unity that pervaded the whole of Caro- 
lingian life: unity embodied in a common lan¬ 
guage, Latin; a common belief, Christianity; a 
common legal and spiritual authority vested in 
the offices of Emperor and Pope; and unity of 
monastic custom and observance.” The original 
printing of 2,000 sets at $325 has been sold out 
and a deluxe edition is being planned. 


Berkeley. He came to UCLA from the University 
of Toronto in 1947 to found the Department of 
Oriental Languages, when the University Li¬ 
brary had only one Chinese book—the Shanghai 
City Directory. The development of the Oriental 
Collection began also at that time under his 
guidance, and was augmented in 1948 when 
Mrs. Man-Hing Mok (Chen) joined the library 
staff to begin the cataloging of Oriental books. 
She ultimately became UCLA’s founding Orien¬ 
tal Librarian. Professor Rudolph was Chairman 
of the Department from 1947 to 1962 and be¬ 
came Emeritus in 1976. 

J.R.C. 


The symposium, which is free of charge, will 
include addresses by UCLA Professor Emeritus 
of History Lynn White, Jr., who will introduce 
the program; Professor Horn; and a round table 
on producing the book with Czeslaw Grycz, 
Production Manager of the UC Press; Lorna 
Price, the book’s editor; and Norma Farquhar, its 
index compiler. 

An exhibition honoring the symposium and 
containing material on the production of the 
book, will be mounted in the two cases near the 
central staircase in the University Research Li¬ 
brary. 

J.R.C. 

Library Honors Geographers 

The seventy-seventh annual meeting of the 
Association of American Geographers was held 
in Los Angeles on 16-23 April, as part of the 
city’s Bicentennial Year. Approximately 2,500 
participants attended from all parts of the 
United States and overseas. The conference 
hotel was the Los Angeles Bonaventure in 
downtown, but a tour was conducted to the 
UCLA campus including the Department of Ge¬ 
ography, the host department, and the Univer¬ 
sity Research Library. 

In honor of the A.A.G. meeting, the first one in 
the Los Angeles area since 1958, the University 
Research Library put on display in the library’s 
lobby a number of items from the Department of 
Special Collections. These included the Li¬ 
brary’s 3,000,000th volume, a Ptolemy atlas of 
1511, the first multi-colored printed atlas; Or- 
telius’s world atlas of 1579, the first from 
Plantin’s press; one volume from the six volume 
Civitates of George Braun, 1572-1610, the earli- 
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est urban atlas; an illustrated mid-eighteenth 
century gazetteer by John Barrow; and Captain 
James Cook’s first map of the Gaspe, 1759. 
Cook’s surveys in North America brought him to 
the attention of authorities who were instru¬ 
mental in his obtaining a commission to lead a 
voyage during which the east coast in Australia 
was discovered. The UCLA Library has one of 
the greatest collections of Captain Cook mate¬ 
rials in the world. 

Other items not on public display were made 
available for study by the visiting geographers 
in the Department of Special Collections, and 


included: Monumenta Cartographiae Africa et 
Aegypti 1920-1950, by Prince Youssef Kamal, 
one of only two sets of this multi-volume work 
in a university library in the United States; an 
early manuscript map of Korea; a number of 
early plans of Los Angeles; F.V. Hayden’s The 
Yellowstone National Park, with the Thomas 
Moran illustrations, 1876; and The Yosemite 
Book, 1868. The Yellowstone and Yosemite 
books are part of the Horace M. Albright and 
Francis P. Farquhar collections. 

Professor Norman J.W. Thrower 
Department of Geography 


Recent Additions to UCLA Library Collections 


Recordings of Chinese traditional music. A 

monumental collection of recordings of Chinese 
traditional music has recently been purchased 
by the Ethnomusicology Archive. The set, con¬ 
sisting of thirty 12-inch 33 1/3 rpm discs, con¬ 
tains some 475 pieces which were selected from 
over 5,000 pieces recorded and distributed 
commercially between 1920 and 1937. Twenty- 
five of the discs contain Peking and regional 
operas performed by some of the most famous 
opera singers in China, including Mei Lau Fong 
and Ch’eng Yen-ch-in. The remaining discs in¬ 
clude instrumental music, folk, pop, school, art, 
and “modern” songs. An accompanying 93- 
page booklet contains texts in Chinese of all the 
opera, history and notes in Japanese, and the 
notation and texts in Chinese of all the other 
songs. 

A.B. 

Russian Documentation. A Russian collec¬ 
tion of documentation in microprint form, 
unique and richly diverse, entitled Lenin to 
Khrushchev: The U.S.S.R. in Retrospect, 1917- 
1956: External Affairs, has been acquired by the 
University Research Library and is now availa¬ 
ble at the Microform Reading Service. Cataloged 
as a set (DK266 A3L46) it has been reproduced 
in microprint by the Readex Microprint Corpo¬ 
ration from the original material in the Elmer 
Holmes Bobst Library at New York University. 

The collection includes pamphlets, books, 
and brochures, both in Russian and English 
published in the U.S.S.R. for the most part, and 
chronicles all facets of development in the So¬ 


viet Union during the first 40 years of its exist¬ 
ence. Some of the ephemeral materials are so 
rare that they cannot be obtained anywhere even 
as reprints. The microprint collection is divided 
into two main categories: External Affairs and 
Internal Affairs. The former comes in three 
boxes of 594 microprint cards which incorpo¬ 
rate 1,000 titles and 60,000 pages of text. The 
latter portion is now in process of preparation 
and reproduction by Readex. 

A Checklist of titles in the External Affairs 
portion serves as a guide and index to the col¬ 
lection, giving detailed information on how to 
use it. 

L.G. 

Library of Professor Swedenberg. The Uni¬ 
versity Library has been presented, by Mrs. 
Swedenberg, the library of the late eminent 
Dryden scholar, H.T. Swedenberg, Jr., Professor 
of English at UCLA from 1937 to 1974, co- 
founder of the Clark Library’s Dryden Project, 
and General Editor of the “California Dryden” 
for more than twenty years. Professor Sweden- 
berg’s library, much of which will be housed in 
the Department of Special Collections, contains 
more than 1,000 scholarly works and more than 
200 periodicals in the fields of English and 
American literature, art, and travel, including 
the 1958 facsimile edition of the Kelmscott 
Chaucer. 
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Rare Henry Adams Editions. Mrs. Nancy Ross 
of Carmel has presented a collection of more 
than 650 scholarly books in the fields of English 
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and American literature and literary criticism. 
Included are two rare and valuable editions of 
works by Henry Adams, his Mont Saint Michel 
and Chartres, printed in Washington in 1904, 
and its companion volume, the extremely rare 
Washington, 1907, printing of The Education of 
Henry Adams. Both of these copies are from the 
privately printed editions of these famous 
works, which preceded formal publication by a 
number of years, and both are signed presenta¬ 
tion copies from Adams to the eminent Ameri¬ 
can historian, James Ford Rhodes. Mont Saint 
Michel is one of 150 copies andEducation one of 
only 40 copies. 

G.v.G. 

New Oral History Association 

The UCLA Oral History Program hosted a 
meeting on February 21, 1981, on the UCLA 
campus to form a Southern California-Arizona 
Regional Oral History Association. 53 persons 
were present from as far away as Arizona, 
Bakersfield, and San Diego. The conference was 
composed of a broad spectrum of oral history 
projects, from academic institutions such as 
Claremont Graduate School; California State 
College, Bakersfield; California State Univer¬ 
sity, Long Beach; California State University, 
Fullerton; University of California, Los Angeles; 
and University of California, Santa Barbara, to 
local historical societies from Pasadena, 
Windsor Park-Hancock Park, and to topic- 
focused projects such as those of the Director’s 
Guild of America (media personalities), the Oral 
History Resource Center at California State Uni¬ 
versity, Long Beach (women’s history), and the 
California Odyssey Project at California State 
College, Bakersfield (migration to San Joaquin 
Valley). 


Participants were introduced to the diversity 
of oral history taking place in the Southwest 
when programs introduced their projects dur¬ 
ing the morning session. 

Needs and problems of oral history projects 
were articulated in an afternoon session and 
committees formed to explore the role of a re¬ 
gional organization in sponsoring activities 
such as workshops, funding, publications, and 
public access to oral history materials. 

The meeting concluded by establishing a 
seven-person steering committee composed of 
representatives from Claremont, Fullerton, 
Santa Barbara, UCLA, and three local oral his¬ 
tory groups to work toward guidelines for for¬ 
mally establishing a regional oral history asso¬ 
ciation. 

S.S. 

The Last Word 

Teaching people how to use libraries has rap¬ 
idly become a major function of librarianship. 
This effort, called bibliographic instruction, or 
library instruction, has spawned enough prac¬ 
titioners to have warranted the creation of an 
official group inside the American Library As¬ 
sociation. It is a relatively recent phenomenon 
in academic librarianship, although it has long 
been a staple of school libraries. 

UCLA has been involved in library instruc¬ 
tion in a number of ways for a number of years. 
The Graduate School of Library and Information 
Science offers a course to undergraduates, usu¬ 
ally upper division students, which is taught 
mainly by members of the Library staff. Entitled 
“Information Resources and Libraries,” the 
course (GSLIS 110) reaches 200 students a 
year—not too many in the total student popula¬ 
tion, but about all that the Library can afford to 
accommodate for now. For a number of years 
students in English 1A have been required to 
maneuver through a workbook on library use as 
a course requirement. Over 2,000 students a year 
are so trained, using a workbook created by 
Miriam Dudley, Reference Librarian in the Col¬ 
lege Library, and some of the staff in that library. 
The Library hopes to introduce an instructional 
component in English 3A. Numerous staff 
members volunteer to lecture to students in var¬ 
ious courses on the resources of the Library 
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which might help them in their course work. 
The Library offers tours of various lengths to 
different categories of potential users. In a few 
and growing number of instances various mem¬ 
bers of the Library staff have prepared audio¬ 
visual presentations on some aspects of our vast 
resources. One of the more popular and profes¬ 
sional jobs is the slide-tape instruction on the 
use of the ERIC (Educational Research Informa¬ 
tion Center) files and indexes, prepared in the 
Education & Psychology Library. It has been 
widely publicized and is available for sale. 

The nation’s medical library enterprise has 
long been an advocate of various kinds of 
audio-visual media for continuing education, 
self-paced instruction and aids to library use. 
Within the past year UCLA’s Biomedical Library 
has employed a highly skilled professional for 
this work: Anthony Kwak. While his work 
aids medical education in general, and not nec¬ 
essarily library use, the concepts he uses are 
readily applicable to bibliographic instruction. 
And the recent report on library service to un¬ 
dergraduates lists bibliographic instruction as 
an essential pillar of service to that important 
segment of our constituency. Wider develop¬ 
ment awaits the appointment of a new College 
Librarian. 

All this activity is watched over by Ruth 
Gibbs, our Associate University Librarian for 
Research and Instructional Services. And it is 
spreading. A group of practitioners from a num¬ 
ber of local libraries has formed a Southern Re¬ 
gional Branch of the California Clearing House 
on Library Instruction. It is located in UCLA’s 
College Library, under the management of 
Esther Grassian. Just within the past month the 
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Clearinghouse called together a group of spe¬ 
cialists with some faculty and administrators 
from nine local academic institutions. The Li¬ 
brary and the Graduate School of Library and 
Information Science hosted the conference at 
the UCLA Faculty Center. The hope is that this 
meeting will engender other, larger meetings 
within the institutions represented in order to 
raise the consciousness of everyone, librarians, 
faculty and administrators alike, to support 
more instruction. 

It’s all very easy to justify. In spite of its seem¬ 
ingly monolithic character, a library the size of 
ours is a most complex, sophisticated, and even 
delicate instrument. One might conservatively 
put its capital worth at half a billion dollars. 
(Easily, given the high cost of books and the 
labor required to acquire, catalog, and house 
four million of them!) Where else in the world 
can one find such a huge capital investment in a 
research facility so casually and openly placed 
in the hands of untrained users? 

The move from the high school environment 
to the research campus is a highly-charged 
event for the thousands who come here each 
year. To be confronted with a research library 
with its catalogs and indexes after exposure to 
the typical high school library is a traumatic 
occurrence which is probably not recognized as 
such even by those on whom it is visited. 

But even more, UCLA should have no gradu¬ 
ates who in their ability to use libraries for life¬ 
long learning do not match the quality of the 
library to which they are exposed while here on 
campus. 

R.S. 
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History Preserved 


Police Investigation on Terminal Island in 
the Wake of Pearl Harbor, December, 1941 

[Photograph from negative in the Los Angeles Daily News Morgue, 
Department of Special Collections, UCLA Library] 

[see pg. 34] 
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The Los Angeles Daily News Morgue: Grant Helps to 
Conserve Historical Materials 


If you were in Los Angeles in the ’20’s, ’30’s, 
’40’s, or early ’50’s, you must remember the 
Daily News. It was originally named the Illus¬ 
trated Daily News by Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., 
when he started it in 1923. He copied the tabloid 
format of the New York Daily News although he 
rejected lurid and sensational journalism. The 
paper went bankrupt and was taken over by 
Manchester Boddy in 1926. Boddy changed its 
name to the Los Angeles Daily News, and kept 
the tabloid format with its heavy reliance on 
photographs. In 1954 the Daily News merged 
with the Mirror, the afternoon paper of the Los 
Angeles Times, and became the Mirror-News, 
losing along with some of its reporters and col¬ 
umnists some of its more liberal flavor. But the 
infusion of the Times’s money, circulation, and 
editorial policy could not keep it alive, and it 
breathed its last in the early 1960’s, part of the 
general decline of the newspaper in America. 

Jack Smith says the end came so abruptly that 
he went out on an assignment one morning and 
came back to his office to find it cleaned out and 
the door locked. Which brings us to a story, no 
doubt apocraphyl, but nevertheless a part of Li¬ 
brary legend in connection with the Daily News 
morgue. It is told that when the morgue was 
given to the UCLA Library in 1958, Wilbur 
Smith, then head of the Department of Special 
Collections, and Paul Miles, then Business 
Administration Librarian, examined the files 
and crates as they were delivered to the Library 
loading dock. Paul Miles wondered if there had 
been any censoring of the material before it 
came to us, and he opened the file from R to S 
intending to look up “Sex”. Meanwhile, Wilbur 
Smith, noticing a bulky object toward the front 
of the file amidst the R’s, pulled it out and dis¬ 
covered it was an electric razor, or rather, since 
it was filed under R, it was probably a razor, 
electric. Unable to identify it further, he re¬ 
turned it to the file. 

Months went by. Jack Smith was heard to 
complain from time to time that his electric 
razor had vanished when his office was cleaned 
out. It is also said that he asked us to look for it 
since we had all the earthly remains of his old 
newspaper. Then one day some years later, 
James Mink, at the time Assistant Head of the 
Department of Special Collections, was examin¬ 


ing the Daily News morgue and rediscovered 
the razor. He took it to Associate University Li¬ 
brarian Everett Moore who was friendly with 
some of the ex-Daily Newsmen. Moore arranged 
for the razor to be delivered to Jack Smith. 
Smith, it is said, denied that it was his or that he 
had ever lost a razor. However, the whole con¬ 
fusing situation provided him with one of his 
usual amusing columns. Nobody knows what 
happened to the razor, electric. Nor, if you can 
remember back to the beginning of this tale, 
does anybody know what happened to “Sex” in 
the Daily News. At any rate, there was no “Sex” 
in the files that were delivered to UCLA. 

However, there was almost everything else 
that happened in Los Angeles for more than 
twenty-five years. The morgue contains clip¬ 
ping files, an index to the paper, a collection of 
some 200,000 negatives, and an index to these 
negatives. As far as we know, it is the only 
newspaper morgue housed in a public institu¬ 
tion and thus available for research purposes. 

Despite its treasures, it has been frustrating 
for those using the morgue to find that there are 
no prints of the negatives. Here is a collection of 
images, generated by expert newspaper photog¬ 
raphers capturing Los Angeles in action and 
documenting a period, not to be found in any 
other archive available to the public. Here is 
history very much alive and revealing, offering 
an on the spot truth not to be found in the posed, 
planned, and organized images of art or com¬ 
mercial photography. Here is a wealth of mate¬ 
rial, tantalizingly within reach yet essentially 
unavailable because so few people who are not 
photographers are able to read a negative. 

With the hopes of preserving the images for 
the future and making them accessible for re¬ 
search, we applied to the National Endowment 
for the Humanities (NEH) for a grant to fund a 
conservation project which would include se¬ 
lecting the most important 20,000 of the 200,000 
negatives, printing these negatives, and replac¬ 
ing deteriorating envelopes with archival ma¬ 
terials for the protection of the negatives. To our 
delight, NEH agreed that this was a worthy proj¬ 
ect and awarded to the Regents of the University 
of California a grant for the sum of $80,405 for 
work on the photographic negatives of the Los 
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Angeles Daily News morgue. The grant for a 
project of 18 months duration was effective on 
April 1, 1981. 

Principal investigator on the project is Uni¬ 
versity Librarian Russell Shank. Project Director 
is Hilda Bohem, Curator of Photographs in the 
Department of Special Collections. Selection of 
the photographs is to be made by local 
historian/author Bruce Henstell, formerly Head 
Librarian and Curator of Photographs of the 
California Historical Society’s Los Angeles His¬ 


tory Center. Mr. Henstell’s recent book, Los An¬ 
geles, an Illustrated History, has received high 
praise. Guide lines for selection are being estab¬ 
lished in consultation with two other eminent 
scholars highly respected in the field of Los 
Angeles history, Professor Norris Hundley of 
UCLA and Professor Leonard Pitt of California 
State University, Northridge. Although the term 
of the grant is 18 months, it is hoped that we can 
make part of the material available for use as the 
work progresses. 

H.B. & B.H. 


George Jenkins Art Direction Collection: 

Exhibition in Theater Arts Library 



Original sketch by George Jenkins for scene from Funny Lady (1975) 


[George Jenkins, one of the foremost set de¬ 
signers for motion pictures and the theater, has 
been a Regents Lecturer in the Department of 
Theater Arts during the Spring Quarter. In 
honor of this occasion the Theater Arts Library 
has mounted an exhibition of selections from 
the outstanding collection of original produc¬ 
tion design and art direction materials de¬ 
posited with the Library by Mr. Jenkins last year. 
Eddie Richmond, a student in the Graduate 
School of Library & Information Science and a 
Library Intern in the Theater Arts Library and 
the UCLA Film Archive, has prepared this de¬ 
scription of the collection and a biographical 
essay on Mr. Jenkins]. 


George Jenkins, one of the world’s preeminent 
production designers, deposited in the UCLA 
Theater Arts Library last year his voluminous 
archive of art direction materials for more than 
30 films and television specials. The collection 
includ.es set lists, Vi" ground plans, budget rec¬ 
ords, research photographs and notes, dozens of 
original set sketches, storyboards, blueprints, 
construction and prop stills, and other produc¬ 
tion materials. 

Films represented in the collection include 
All the President’s Men (1976), The Angel 
Levine (1970), The Rest Years of Our Lives 
(1946), The Bishop’s Wife (1948), Enchantment 
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Storyboard sketches by George Jenkins for final sequence in Garment Loft inKJute (1971). 


(1948), Funny Lady (1975),KJute (1971), Mickey 
One (1965), The Miracle Worker (1961), Night 
Moves (1975), The Paper Chase (1973), The 
Parallax View (1974), The Pursuit of Happiness 
(1971), The Secret Life of Walter Mitty (1947), 
1776 (1972), A Song is Born (1948), The Subject 
Was Roses (1968), Up the Down Staircase 
(1967), and Wait Until Dark (1967). In addition, 
the collection contains production materials for 
several color television programs from the 
1950’s. 

During a career spanning more than four 
decades, George Jenkins has earned a reputation 
as a master designer for all manner of perform¬ 
ing media—professional theater, motion pic¬ 
tures and television. 

Jenkins began his career in 1937 as an assist¬ 
ant to Jo Mielziner on the New York stage. Dur¬ 
ing the next four years, Mielziner and Jenkins 
designed settings for 20 percent of all plays ap¬ 
pearing on Broadway. In 1943, Jenkins struck 
out on his own with Early to Bed, his first solo 
design effort. Since then he has designed pro¬ 
ductions of over 50 plays and more than a half 


dozen light operas. His broadway credits alone 
include such memorable productions as I Re¬ 
member Mama (1944), Lost in the Stars (1949), 
Bell Book and Candle (1950), The Bad Seed 
(1954), Two for the Seesaw (1958), The Miracle 
Worker (1959), A Thousand Clowns (1962), 
Generation (1965), Wait Until Dark (1967), and 
The Only Game in Town (1968). 

In 1944, producer Samuel Goldwyn saw I Re¬ 
member Mama on stage and was so impressed 
with Jenkins’ work that he invited the young 
designer to come to Hollywood. Jenkins began 
his career in motion pictures with The Best 
Years of Our Lives, winner of the 1946 Academy 
Award for best picture. Exactly 30 years later, 
Jenkins himself would win the coveted Oscar for 
his design of All the President’s Men, with its 
famous Washington Post newsroom set. 

During the 1950’s Jenkins remained in New 
York to continue his work in theater and launch 
a new career in television. He served as art direc¬ 
tor in charge of experimental color program¬ 
ming at CBS from 1953-54, and throughout the 
decade he designed such highly acclaimed tel- 
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evision specials as Annie Get Your Gun (1957) 
and An Evening with Mary Martin (1959). 

Jenkins returned to Hollywood in 1960 to de¬ 
sign the film version of The Miracle Worker. He 
has since maintained an amazingly prolific ca¬ 
reer in both motion pictures and theater, design¬ 
ing some 20 films and well over a dozen plays 
during the last two decades. His most recent 
screen credits include Starting Over, starring 
Burt Reynolds and Jill Clayburgh, The China 


Robert Vosper Honored for 

University Service 

Professor Robert Vosper, UCLA University 
Librarian Emeritus, received a 1981 UCLA 
Alumni Association University Service Award 
at the Association’s annual awards reception on 
Saturday, May 30, at the James E. West Center on 
campus. This award was presented to him for 
his distinguished service and commitment to 
UCLA and for extraordinary professional 
achievement. 

Professor Vosper, a member of the faculty of 
the Graduate School of Library and Information 
Science since 1961 and Director of the William 
Andrews Clark Memorial Library since 1966, 
first joined the staff of the UCLA Library in 1944 
as Head of Acquisitions. He subsequently be¬ 
came Assistant Librarian and Associate Librar¬ 
ian before leaving in 1952 to become Director of 
Libraries at the University of Kansas. Returning 
to UCLA in 1961 as University Librarian, he 
guided the UCLA Library during a twelve-year 
period of its most extraordinary growth and 
change, overseeing the building of the library’s 
collections from 1,500,000 volumes in 1961 to 
nearly 3,300,000 volumes in 1973, when he re¬ 
tired to devote himself fully to teaching. It was 
during this same period that both units of the 
University Research Library were planned and 
constructed. In 1968 he was named “Man of the 
Year” by the Franklin D. Murphy Associates. 

Among his many other professional achieve¬ 
ments and honors, Professor Vosper is a Past 
President of the American Library Association 
(1965/66), a Past Vice President (1970-77) of the 
International Federation of Library Associa¬ 
tions, of which he is an Honorary Fellow, an 
Honorary Vice President of the Library Associa¬ 
tion of Great Britain, and has held both a 


Syndrome, starring Jane Fonda and Jack Lem¬ 
mon, and The Postman Always Rings Twice, 
starring Jack Nicholson and Jessica Lange. 

The current exhibition in the Theater Arts 
Library of materials from the George Jenkins 
Collection includes many original set sketches 
and a display of items illustrating the many 
steps involved in the process of designing a 
motion picture. 

E.R. 


Guggenheim Fellowship in Great Britain and a 
Fulbright Lectureship in Italy. Including two 
years as a librarian on the Berkeley campus, 
Professor Vosper has served the University of 
California for thirty years and has brought inter¬ 
national distinction to the UCLA Library. In 

1980 he was named one of fifteen librarians who 
have most profoundly influenced academic li¬ 
braries during the last fifty years. 

The UCLA Librarian joins myriad others in 
offering congratulations to him for this richly 
deserved recognition. 

J.R.C. 

1981 Campbell Contest: 

Student Book Collectors Honored 

The 33rd Annual Robert B. Campbell Student 
Book Collection Competition was held at the 
UCLA Library on April 23. Following the judg¬ 
ing the traditional program was held in the De¬ 
partment of Special Collections and was pre¬ 
sided over by Associate University Librarian 
Ruth B. Gibbs on behalf of University Librarian 
Russell Shank, who had to be away from the 
Library. She brought his greetings and welcome 
to all assembled, spoke briefly about the history 
of the Campbell Competition, and introduced 
Robert and Blanche Campbell, founding spon¬ 
sors of one of the oldest continuing student book 
collection competitions in the United States. 
Robert Campbell was the original bookseller to 
the UCLA community, founding his first store in 
1924 at the Vermont Avenue campus and then 
moving to LeConte Avenue in Westwood Vil¬ 
lage in 1929 when the present campus was 
founded. The Campbells retired from booksell¬ 
ing in 1974. 

Also recognized were President Betty 
Rosenberg of the Friends of the UCLA Library; 
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Rudolph M. Sabbot, Treasurer of the Southern 
California Chapter of the Antiquarian Book¬ 
sellers Association of America; Janet Carter, 
Vice President of the Library Staff Association; 
and Acting College Librarian Thomas Fry. The 
hard work of the Campbell Contest Committee 
(Deborah Costa, Jim O’Donnell, and Kayla 
Landesman) was acknowledged, as were the 
usual fine efforts of other staff: Marian Engelke 
for designing and printing the brochures and 
certificates, Chuck Cosmos and the Receiving 
Room staff for receiving and keeping track of the 
various contestants’ collections, and James 
Davis, Sheena Ricchio, and Linda Ninomiya for 
overseeing myriad details in the Library Admin¬ 
istrative Office. 

Timothy Steele, Lecturer in the UCLA De¬ 
partment of English and one of this year’s con¬ 
test judges, was the featured speaker for the af¬ 
ternoon’s program. Mr. Steele has published his 
poems and articles on modern verse and fiction 
in numerous American and British periodicals 
and anthologies. His first volume of verse, Un¬ 
certainties and Rest, was published by the 
Louisiana State University Press in 1979, and he 
is currently writing a book on detective fiction. 
His awards for verse have included a Stegner 
Fellowship at Stanford University and an Acad¬ 
emy of American Poetry prize. Mr. Steele spoke 
on the affinity between the collector and the 
scholar, emphasizing Plato’s views on the dan¬ 
gers and the joys of books and learning. 

In addition to Mr. Steele, the other judges for 
the competition were Steve Tabor of Dawson’s 
Book Shop, an alumnus of the UCLA Graduate 
School of Library & Information Science and 
himself a former Campbell Contest winner; and 
John Bidwell, Reference/Acquisitions Librarian 
of the William Andrews Clark Memorial Libary. 
Mr. Bidwell had generously responded to a 
last-minute call for assistance when the sched¬ 
uled judge, Professor Daniel Atkinson of the 
Department of Chemistry, was unable to appear 
because of illness. Mr. Bidwell and Mr. Tabor 
presented the awards to the winning finalists. 
Six awards of $100 each, three for undergradu¬ 
ates and three for graduates, are sponsored an¬ 
nually by Robert B. Campbell, the Antiquarian 
Booksellers Association of America, and the 
Friends of the UCLA Library. 

The undergraduate recipients were Katherine 
Girmala, an English and Psychology major, for 
her collection on “The Lives and Letters of 


Oscar Wilde;” Psychobiology major Cheri 
Howell for “The Religion and Culture of the 
Himalayas”; and Susan Mono, a Mathematics- 
Computer Science major, for “A Collection of 
Books Written and Illustrated by Edward 
Gorey.” The graduate winners were Ernest 
Fuentes (History) for his collection “Chess: A 
Battle of Ideas;” Lisbeth Langston (Business 
Administration) for her’s on “Performing Ren¬ 
aissance Dance;” and Charles Solomon (Film) 
for American Animation.” 

Two special awards were given. The Library 
Staff Association annually sponsors a prize of 
$50 which this year went to Gregory P. Ross, a 
graduate student in English, for his collection 
on “Twentieth Century American Fiction.” This 
year for the first time the College Library itself 
sponsored a prize of $25 to be awarded to an 
undergraduate. A collection on “Indo-Anglian 
Literature” garnered the award for James Ci- 
ment, an English major. 

All winners were also presented with copies 
of Betty Rosenberg’s Romance of Book Collect¬ 
ing, and other memorabilia of the day. A high 
point of the afternoon was an impromptu and 
gracious expression of thanks by winner Cheri 
Howell to all present for fostering student inter¬ 
est in book collecting and for supporting stu¬ 
dent book collecting competitions. 

Following the program and refreshments the 
attendees were able to view all the collections 
which were on display in the Administrative 
Conference Room. The winning collections 
were later exhibited in the College Library until 
May 27. 

J.R.C. 
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Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): Aspectos de la Literatura Chicana/ As¬ 
pects of Chicano Literature, an exhibition of 
works from 1848 to the present, co-sponsored by 
the Chicano Studies Research Center and the 
University Library. On display through June 15. 

In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby, three cases by the central stairs): The 

Plan of St. Gall, an exhibition in conjunction 
with the UCLA symposium (May 16) held to 
celebrate the 1980 publication of this work by 
the University of California Press. On display 
through June 30. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): Reflections of 
Ruth St. Denis, an exhibition organized by 
Yvonne Coontz, graduate of Dance Ethnology at 
UCLA and Instructor in Dance at Santa Monica 
College. Mounted in conjunction with the Joint 
Conference of the American Dance Guild, Con¬ 
gress on Research and Dance, and Dance History 
which will be hosted by UCLA on June 22-28 
and will feature A Ricentennial Celebration: 
Dance as Social and Popular Entertainment. On 
display through June 30. 

In the College Library: Fine Printing: The Art of 
the Book. On display through September 18. 

In the Architecture & Urban Planning Library: 

Richard Neutra’s Landfair Apartments (1938): 
A Problem in Historic Preservation and Re- 
Cycling, an exhibition of original drawings with 
supporting materials. On display through June 
19. 

In the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana (Art Li¬ 
brary): Water Technology: The Impact of 
Leonardo. On display through June 15. 

In the Biomedical Library: The First Women 
Physicians in America, an exhibition highlight¬ 
ing the careers and accomplishments of some of 
the first women doctors in America who prac¬ 
ticed in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 
On display through June 30. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: Annus Notabilis, an Exhibition of Books 
and Manuscripts Commemorating the 350th 
Anniversary of the Birth of John Dryden (1631). 
On display through June 30. (For hours of admit¬ 


tance, please call the Clark Library at (213) 731- 
8529). 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: Bela Bartok, 
1881-1945: A Centennial Exhibition, marking 
the centennial of the birth of one of the twentieth 
century’s foremost composers. On display 
through June 15. A catalog of the exhibition is in 
preparation and will be available free of charge 
in the Music Library. 

In the Foyer of Schoenberg Hall (outside the 
Music Library): A Photo Exhibition of Bela 
Bartok’s Life and Work, consisting of photo¬ 
graphs mounted on 64 panels, supplemented by 
books, records, and music. Organized by the 
Government of the Hungarian Peoples Republic 
and made available by the Hungarian Embassy. 
On display through June 15. 

In the Richard C. Rudolph Oriental Library: An 

Exhibition in Honor of Professor Emeritus of 
Oriental Languages Richard C. Rudolph in re¬ 
cognition of the naming of the library for him. 
On display are records of his book acquisitions 
and research in China, 1948-49, examples of his 
scholarly publications, and his gifts to the li¬ 
brary. 

In the Theater Arts Library: George Jenkins, 
Designer, an exhibition of original production 
materials from the George Jenkins Collection, 
illustrating the work of one of the world’s pre¬ 
eminent designers for motion pictures and the 
theater [see article, pg. 35] On display through 
June 30 in honor of Mr. Jenkins’s Regents Lec¬ 
tureship during the Spring Quarter in the De¬ 
partment of Theater Arts. 


Friends of the UCLA Library 
Name New Honorary Members 

At its March 25th meeting the Council of the 
Friends of the UCLA Library voted to grant 
Honorary Membership to five persons in re¬ 
cognition of their distinguished contributions 
to the UCLA Library. Those so honored were 
Mrs. Ralph J. Bunche of Kew Gardens, New 
York, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Davis of Kirk¬ 
land, Washington, Mrs. Susan Garcetti of 
Encino, and Ms. Joan Palevsky of Los Angeles. 

J.R.C. 
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Recent Additions to UCLA Library Collections 


The Shakespeare Plays, a series produced on 
3/4" video-cassette by BBC-TV and distributed 
in the United States by Time-Life, continue to 
be acquired by the College Library Audio Visual 
Center. The holdings as of this writing are An¬ 
thony and Cleopatra, As You Like It, Hamlet, 
Henry IV (Parts 1 and 2), Henry V, Henry VIII, 
Julius Caesar, Measure for Measure, Merchant 
of Venice, Richard II, Romeo and Juliet, The 
Taming of the Shrew, The Tempest, Twelfth 
Night, and Winter’s Tale. 

These plays, other video-cassette programs, 
and the complete works of Shakespeare on 
audio-cassette are available for library use on 
equipment in the Audio Visual Center during all 
hours the College Library is open. 

T.F. 

Gustave Arlt Gift. Dean Emeritus and Mrs. 
Gustave O. Arlt have presented to the University 
Library a number of unique and rare items 
which will be housed in the Department of 
Special Collections. A group of Franz Werfel 
manuscripts, including notebooks, corre¬ 
spondence, and literary manuscripts compris¬ 
ing approximately 125 items will join the Franz 
Werfel Archive. Also included in the gift were a 
group of five Heinrich Mann manuscripts from 
Nice, 1955. 


A copy of the rare 1709 edition of Friedrich 
von Spee’s Trutz-Nachtigal was also presented. 
Dean Arlt had edited an edition of this work in 
1936. 

Gustave Arlt was Professor of Germanic Lan¬ 
guages at UCLA from 1935 and was Chairman of 
the Department from 1935 to 1944. He became 
Associate Dean of the Graduate Division in 1950 
and was Acting Dean and Dean from 1958 until 
his retirement in 1962. 

G.v.G. 

George Antheil Film Music Collection. The 

manuscripts, performing parts and copies of the 
film music of composer George Antheil were 
donated to the Music Library by his son Peter 
Antheil. George Antheil gained notoriety by his 
avant garde work Rallet Mechanique in 1926 
and his autobiographical volume Bad Boy of 
Music, published in 1945. He began writing film 
scores in 1935 and contributed music to such 
well-known motion pictures as The Plainsman, 
The Buccaneer, Knock on Any Door, Not as a 
Stranger, and The Pride and the Passion. This 
generous gift will be added to the Music Li¬ 
brary’s collections of manuscripts of other film 
composers, including Alex North, Henry 
Mancini, William Lava, Cyril Mockridge, and 
Edward Ward. 

S.F. 


New Rates for Library Photographic Service 


As a self-supporting recharge unit, the Library 
Photographic Service (located in Room 6 of the 
Powell Library Building) must from time to time 
adjust its fees to accommodate the increasing 
costs of labor and materials. A new rate schedule 
for this service, to be effective July 1 , 1981, has 
been approved by the Campus Recharge Com¬ 
mittee. A memorandum announcing the in¬ 
crease, accompanied by a copy of the new 


schedule, was recently sent to all individuals on 
the Campus’ Deans, Directors, Department 
Chairs, and Administrative Officers mailing list. 
The new fee schedule does not cover the self- 
service photocopiers located in the library units. 
Every attempt will be made to maintain the cur¬ 
rent price of 50 per exposure for self-service 
copies as long as possible. 

R.B.G. 
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A Century of Southern California Architecture 

1880-1980 


The Gamble House of Greene & Greene, Pasadena, 1908 

(Photograph courtesy of The Gamble House, City of Pasadena) 


[On Saturday, April 25, as part of its invita¬ 
tional seminar series, the William Andrews 
Clark Memorial Library presented the seminar 
Los Angeles Transfer: Architecture in Southern 
California, 1880-1980. It was dedicated to the 
late Robert Farquhar, the architect of the Clark 
Library. Over 100 guests, including Mrs. 
Marjory Farquhar, sister-in-law of the dedicatee, 
were in attendance. They heard papers, accom¬ 
panied by slide illustrations, presented by two 


distinguished scholars of the history of architec¬ 
ture: Professor Robert J. Clark of Princeton Uni¬ 
versity’s Department of Art & Archeology (“Ro¬ 
manticism and Integration, 1880-1930”) and 
Associate Professor of History Thomas S. Hines 
of UCLA, who is also honorary curator of the 
Architecture & Urban Planning Library’s 
Richard Neutra Archive (“Rationalism and 
Reintegration, 1930-1980”). 

[see pg. 42] 
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Los Angeles Architectural History Highlighted 


[Although the Clark Library will publish the 
proceedings of the seminar at a later date, the 
wide interest in its subject matter during this 
Los Angeles bicentennial year prompted special 
early recognition in the UCLA Librarian of this 
fascinating presentation. John Bidwell, Refer¬ 
ence/Acquisitions Librarian of the Clark Li¬ 
brary, has provided this brief account of one of 
the Clark Library’s most popular seminars.] 

Many of those who came west to live the Cali¬ 
fornia Dream chose to live it in a Dream House. 
This was the theme of the Clark Library’s invita¬ 
tional seminar on April 25, 1981, Los Angeles 
Transfer: Architecture in Southern California , 
1 880-1980. The migration westward prompted a 
transfer not just of life styles but of architectural 
styles as well, some newcomers basing their 
plan for living on various east coast or European 


models, others imitating what they perceived as 
indigenous forms and a defiant few striking out 
on their own. 

Professor Robert J. Clark of Princeton Univer¬ 
sity subtitled his talk on the earlier Los Angeles 
architects, “Eclecticism and Its Discontents.” 
Several local libraries were featured in Professor 
Clark’s presentation, some more eclectic than 
others: the Powell Library of Allison & Allison; 
the Huntington Library of Myron Hunt; the Los 
Angeles Public Library, Bertram Grosvenor 
Goodue’s apotheosis of the written word; and 
the Clark Library of Robert D. Farquhar. 

Farquhar also designed the Beverly Hills High 
School and parts of the Pentagon, Professor 
Clark noted. Schooled in the Beaux-Arts tradi¬ 
tion, Farquhar looked to the masterpieces of the 
past for inspiration and, on more than one occa- 



The Charles Eton House, Pasadena, 1914 (Robert D. Farquhar) 

(Photograph courtesy of Professor Robert CJarkJ 
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Richard Neutra’s Lovell House, Griffith Park, 1929 

(Photograph courtesy of Professor Thomas Hines) 


sion, cheerfully blended them for local con¬ 
sumption. Likewise the brothers Charles and 
Henry Greene mixed Mission Revival, oriental 
and Swiss Chalet forms in their elaborately 
crafted and eminently livable creations of wood, 
more wood, shingles, Tiffany lamps, oriental 
rugs and handmade furniture. Perhaps the best 
known example of their work is the Gamble 
house in Pasadena (1908). The eclecticism of 
Goodhue, Farquhar and Greene & Greene did 
not satisfy Irving Gill, whose designs grew out 
of the Mission Revival and evolved into unclut¬ 
tered abstraction. Gill was active from 1 904 up 
to the thirties, too soon for his near modernism 
to gain the recognition and influence it de¬ 
served. 

In his “Rationalism and Reintegration, 1920- 
1980,” Professor Thomas S. Hines of UCLA re¬ 
marked that the Los Angeles modernists also 
had their discontents. The romantic modernism 
of Frank Lloyd Wright thrived in Los Angeles, 
but his earlier work—the uninviting exterior of 
the Barnsdall house (1917-1920), for 
example—did not always suggest a sunny dis¬ 
position. While Wright was not averse to orna¬ 
ment, drawing on both pre-Columbian and art 


deco motifs, his student Richard Neutra tended 
more towards the aggressive rationalism of the 
International Style. Although exemplifying the 
“machine modernism” of the European avant- 
garde, the typical Neutra building was trans¬ 
formed by the Los Angeles climate and culture 
into a “machine in a garden,” Professor Hines 
observed. For the sake of the night air, the in¬ 
habitants of the Lovell “health” house in Grif¬ 
fith Park (1929) had balconies for bedrooms, and 
Josef von Sternberg could adjust the artificial 
rainfall in his steel-enclosed patios at North- 
ridge (1936) from trickles to torrents. 

Claiming that rational modernism has ex¬ 
hausted itself, some architects now call for more 
deference to history and to a sense of place. 
Charles Moore, for example, designed the Santa 
Barbara Faculty Club, the Selby Condominiums 
and the house of UCLA faculty member David S. 
Rodes with a certain amount of allusive wit and 
irony in mind. The post-modernist work of 
Charles Moore and others has, Professor Hines 
concluded, developed into a critique of the ma¬ 
chine tradition. 

J.B. 
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Norman Thrower Named New Clark Library Director 


Professor Norman J.W. Thrower of UCLA’s 
Department of Geography has been appointed 
the new Director of the William Andrews Clark 
Memorial Library to succeed Robert Vosper, ef¬ 
fective July 1. He will also become the first Di¬ 
rector of the new Center for Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Century Studies which will soon be 
formally established at the Clark Library. The 
news of this joint appointment has been greeted 
with the greatest pleasure throughout the Uni¬ 
versity Library, and among the Friends of the 
UCLA Library, of which organization Professor 
and Mrs. Thrower have been faithful and sup¬ 
portive members for many years. 

An eminent scholar in the history of cartogra¬ 
phy and historical geography, Norman Thrower 
has long been one of the most helpful and 
warm-hearted supporters of the UCLA Library 
program. Born in England, where he received 
his early education, he spent four years in the 
Survey of India and a year in the Directorate of 
Colonial (now Overseas) Surveys. He came to 
the United States in 1947 and received his B.A. 
(Honors) from the University of Virginia in 
1953, and his M.A. (1955) and Ph.D. (1958) from 
the University of Wisconsin-Madison. Since 
coming to UCLA as an Assistant Professor in 
1957, he has been actively and broadly involved 
with the Clark Library, the University Research 
Library, and the Map Library on a variety of 
fronts for nearly twenty-five years. He has been a 
member of the Clark Library Committee since 
1968 and held the third Clark Library Profes¬ 
sorship in 1972/73. 

Because his professional interests center in 
cartography and historical geography, his ap¬ 
pointment as the first Director of the Center for 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Studies 
gives assurance that the Clark Library’s pro¬ 
grams, already noted for their variety, will con¬ 
tinue to involve a wide range of disciplines. 
Among his published works are Man’s Domain, 
a Thematic Atlas of the World: Mapping Man’s 
Relationship With His Environment, now in its 
third edition (1975) by McGraw-Hill. He is the 
author of Maps & Man, an Examination of Car¬ 
tography in Relation to Culture and Civiliza¬ 
tion, published by Prentice Hall in 1972. 

His illustrative essay on Captain James Cook 


& His Voyage of Discovery in the Pacific was 
prepared to accompany the 1970 exhibition in 
the Research Library commemorating the bicen¬ 
tennial of the European discovery of the east 
coast of Australia. It has been one of the most 
sought after publications of the University Li¬ 
brary and the Friends and was reprinted in 1974. 

Professor Thrower has a particular interest in 
Edmond Halley, who was the subject of his re¬ 
search during a Guggenheim Fellowship in 
1963. Members of the UCLA community will 
remember his paper on “Edmond Halley and 
Thematic Geo-cartography,” presented at the 
1968 Clark Library Seminar. It was published 
the following year as part of the papers of that 
seminar, which were entitled The Terraqueous 
Globe: The History of Geography and Cartogra¬ 
phy. The Hakluyt Society of London will soon 
publish his latest book, The Three Voyages of 
Edmond Halley in the Paramour, 1698-1701. 

In 1978 he edited The Compleat Plattmaker: 
Essays on Chart, Map, and Globe Making in 
England in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries, the publications of his Clark Library 
Professorship, published by the University of 
California Press. . 

Professor Thrower was instrumental in secur¬ 
ing for the University Library in 1974 the fine 
Warren C. Shearman Collection of maps, atlases, 
and early voyages, and has frequently been cen¬ 
trally involved in bringing outstanding schol¬ 
arly programs and exhibitions to the campus, 
the University Research Library, and the Clark 
Library. Under his initiative the Society for the 
History of Discoveries met at UCLA in 1970 (he 
was elected its President in 1973). He was also 
President of the Sir Francis Drake Commission, 
State of California, from 1975-1980 and played a 
leading role in organizing various programs and 
activities in celebration of the quadricentennial 
of Drake’s circumnavigation of the globe and 
sojourn in California. He was instrumental in 
organizing and mounting the major exhibition 
in the Research Library in 1979 to celebrate this 
event: “From Drake to Cook: Two Centuries of 
British Discovery in the Pacific.” Also in con¬ 
nection with the Drake Celebration he arranged 
for Helen M. Wallis, Map Librarian of the British 
Library, to come to the Clark Library as Senior 
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Research Fellow for the Spring Quarter of 1979. 

Professor Thrower has been a frequent and 
generous contributor to the pages of the UCLA 
Librarian and a friend and advisor to UCLA’s 
librarians for many years. The University Li¬ 
brary is pleased to join the campus and wider 
scholarly community in offering to him hearti¬ 
est congratulations on this appointment. Many 


of us in the Library have long regarded Norman 
Thrower not only as a warm colleague and 
friend, but as an unofficial and informal member 
of the library staff. We are pleased indeed to see 
this status formalized and look forward to many 
years of continued association and collabora¬ 
tion. 

J.R.C. 


Recent Additions to UCLA Library Collections 


Ornithological Works. Two major or¬ 
nithological works have recently been added to 
the Biomedical Library. A splendid copy of Lord 
Lilford’s (Thomas Littleton Powys) Coloured 
Figures of the Birds of the British Islands (Lon¬ 
don: R.H. Porter, 1885-1897) was purchased 
with Librarian’s Reserve and Sale of Duplicates 
funds. This work is among the best examples of 
nineteenth-century bird art and scientific de¬ 
scription of British birds; indeed, Jean Anker in 
Bird Books and Bird Art says: “the zenith of 
iconographical description of the birds of the 
British Isles was 1 reached in a work of seven 
volumes, the Coloured Figures of the Birds of 
the British Islands.” It is illustrated with 421 
chromolithograph portraits done mostly by 
Archibald Thorburn and John Keulemans. 

A more contemporary work and one which 
will become a twentieth-century landmark, the 
collector’s issue of the revised edition of Aus¬ 
tralian Parrots by Joseph M. Forshaw (Mel¬ 
bourne: Lansdowne Editions, 1980-81) was pur¬ 
chased for the Biomedical Library by the 
Friends of the UCLA Library. Mr. Forshaw is an 
internationally recognized expert on the Psit- 
taciformes and all of his other books, including 
the now extremely rare first edition of Aus¬ 
tralian Parrots, are in the library’s collections. 
The noted illustrator, William T. Cooper, did the 
56 magnificent color paintings and the numer¬ 
ous black and white illustrations which grace 
this two-volume imperial folio set. 

D.T.R. 

Walter Lantz Archive. The distinguished car¬ 
toon animator, Walter Lantz, has presented ad¬ 
ditional material to the Archive which bears his 
name in the Theater Arts Library. The latest 
acquisition consists of a collection of original 
comic books, color comic books, storyboards, 


and also includes posters illustrated by Clyde 
Geronimi. 

Dean Franklin P. Rolfe Collection. More than 
1,500 books, including scholarly works and sets 
predominantly in the fields of English literature 
and criticism, with many university press pub¬ 
lications, were recently presented to the Library 
by Franklin P. Rolfe, Dean Emeritus of UCLA’s 
College of Letters & Science. Dean Rolfe was a 
member of the English faculty at UCLA for 38 
years, from 1932-1970, and was Chairman of the 
Department from 1944-1948. He taught for 29 
years and from 1947 on, during the period of 
UCLA’s rapid growth, he became one of UCLA’s 
most distinguished academic administrators, 
first as Divisional Dean of Humanities (1947- 
1961) and then as dean of the College of Letters & 
Science from 1961 until his retirement in 1970. 
In 1971 the Humanities Building was renamed 
Rolfe Hall in his honor. 

Delmore Schwartz Library. More than 800 
volumes of fiction, literary criticism, and art 
history from the library of Delmore Schwartz, 
many heavily annotated in Schwartz’s hand, 
have been received by the University Library. 
Schwartz, who died in 1966, was one of 20th 
century America’s foremost poets and critics, 
winner of the 1959 Bollingen Prize in Poetry. He 
was also Editor of the Partisan Review and Po¬ 
etry Editor of the New Republic. 

G.v.G 

Edward Weston Photograph. Mr. & Mrs. 
Julius Kegan have added to the collection of 
Edward Weston photographs in the Department 
of Special Collections a copy of Weston’s “Por¬ 
trait of Madeleine Ruthven,” Carmel, California, 
ca. 1933 (23 x 19 cm.). It is signed in pencil by 
Weston on the original mount. Madeleine 
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Ruthven was a screenwriter for MGM and Para¬ 
mount in the 1920’s and 1930’s and a freelance 
writer and poet. UCLA’s Oral History Program 
possesses an unedited oral history of her. In 
addition, the papers and an oral history of her 
husband, the late Reuben Warriner Borough, are 


housed in the Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions. Borough was a socialist, newspaperman, 
and commissioner in Los Angeles during the 
administration of Mayor Fletcher Bowron. 

J.R.C. 


Notes on Publications 

English Hymnology in the Eighteenth Century 
has been published by the William Andrews 
Clark Memorial Library (1980, 75 pages), mak¬ 
ing available in print the papers read at a Clark 
Library Seminar on March 5, 1977, by the two 
distinguished music scholars who addressed 
the seminar on that occasion. 

Donald Davie, Andrew W. Mellon Professor of 
Humanities at Vanderbilt University, writes on 
“The Language of the Eighteenth-Century 
Hymn,” while Robert Stevenson, Professor of 
Music at UCLA, gives his attention to “The 
Eighteenth-Century Hymn Tune.” Professor 
Stevenson’s examination of this subject is illus¬ 
trated with a number of musical examples 
drawn from the selection of hymns performed 
on the day of the seminar. Included at the end 
are extensive notes and a bibliography. 

Thomas F. Wright, Librarian of the Clark Li¬ 
brary, has provided an introduction to the pa¬ 
pers. Copies of this publication are available at 
$5.00 each and may be obtained by writing to 
the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, 
2520 Cimarron Street, Los Angeles, California 
90018, enclosing check payable to the Regents 
of the University of California. 

The Clark Library is also the subject of the first 
article in a new series entitled “Cartographic 
Holdings in America’s Treasure House Librar¬ 
ies,” which is appearing in the prestigious pub¬ 
lication Map Collector. Professor Norman J.W. 
Thrower, UCLA’s eminent Professor of Geogra¬ 
phy and scholar of the history of cartography, 
and the new Director of the Clark Library, is the 
author of “The Treasures of U.C.L.A.’s Clark 
Library,” a handsomely illustrated article ap¬ 
pearing on pages 19-23 of the March 1981 issue. 
The Map Collector is published quarterly in 
London for an international audience. This new 
series on distinguished map collections is in¬ 
troduced by the former Chief of the Geography 
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and Map Division of the Library of Congress, 
Walter W. Ristow, who described the objective 
of the series as “making the cartographic riches 
in America’s treasure-house libraries more 
widely known and used.” Professor Thrower 
writes generally about the Clark Library, but 
with special emphasis on its cartographic hold¬ 
ings. 

An attractive new and revised edition of De¬ 
partment of Special Collections, the brochure 
and guide to that department, has been pub¬ 
lished and is now available there to library 
users. It describes the organization of the de¬ 
partment and its various important collections 
and programs, and offers guidance in the use of 
those collections. 

J.R.C. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University 
community, the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary, and other friends of the University by 
the Administrative Office, University of 
California Library, Los Angeles 90024. 

Editors 

Russell Shank, James R. Cox, James Davis 

Contributors to this issue 
John Bidwell, Daniel T. Richards, 
Giselle von Grunebaum, 

James R. Cox, Frances Rose 
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Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): Aspectos de la Literatura Chicana/ As¬ 
pects of Chicano Literature, an exhibition of 
works from 1848 to the present, co-sponsored by 
the Chicano Studies Research Center and the 
University Library. On display through July 31. 

In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby, three cases by central stairs): The Plan of 
St. Gall, an exhibition held to celebrate the 1980 
publication of this work by the University of 
California Press. On display through July 31. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): Reflections of 
Ruth St. Denis, an exhibition organized by 
Yvonne Coontz, graduate of Dance Ethnology at 
UCLA and Instructor in Dance at Santa Monica 
College. Mounted in conjunction with the Joint 
Conference of the American Dance Guild, Con¬ 
gress on Research and Dance, and Dance History 
Scholars, which was hosted by UCLA on June 
22-28 and featured A Ricentennial Celebration: 
Dance as Social and Popular Entertainment. On 
display through July 31. 

In the College Library: Printing: The Art of the 
Rook, an exhibition of books from the College 
Library and University Research Library collec¬ 
tions and including printing tools, materials, 
and samples of work from the Horn Press and 
from the Graduate School of Library & Informa¬ 
tion Science course Printing for Bibliographers 
(GSLIS 429). On display through September 18. 


Library Staff in Print 
and Program 

University Librarian Russell Shank has been 
selected as the Chair of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia Library Council for the 1981/82 year. Dr. 
Shank is also a member of the Editorial Board of 
the Information Society: An International Jour¬ 
nal, serves on the Board of Directors of the 
American Council on Education, and is Chair¬ 
man of the International Relations Committee of 
the American Library Association. In addition, 
he has been elected to serve on the Standing 
Committee for the Section for Science and 
Technology Libraries of the International Fed¬ 
eration of Library Associations (IFLAJ. 


In the Art Library (Entrance Foyer and Main 
Reading Room): The Role of Masks in Various 
Societies, an exhibition mounted by the Mu¬ 
seum of Cultural History. On display through 
July 31. 

In the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana (Art Li¬ 
brary): Water Technology: The Impact of 
Leonardo. On display through July 31. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: Annus Notabilis, an Exhibition of Books 
and Manuscripts Commemorating the 350th 
Anniversary of the Birth of John Dryden (1631). 
On display through September 30. (For hours of 
admittance, please call the Clark Library at (213) 
731-8529.) 

In the Geology-Geophysics Library: African 
Technological Visions: Mining and Metallurgy, 
an exhibition developed by the staff of the Mu¬ 
seum of Cultural History with the assistance of 
the Library staff, and including artifacts and 
implements related to African mining and met¬ 
allurgy, and supporting documents from the Li¬ 
brary’s collection. On display through July 15. 

In the Richard C. Rudolph Oriental Library: An 

Exhibition in Honor of Professor Emeritus of 
Oriental Languages Richard C. Rudolph in rec¬ 
ognition of the naming of the library for him. On 
display are records of his book acquisitions and 
research in China, 1948-49, examples of his 
scholarly publications, and his gifts to the Li¬ 
brary. 


The recently-published Writer’s Guide to 
West Coast Publishing, by Frances Halpern (Los 
Alamitos, Hwong, 1980) contains a chapter on 
using libraries contributed by Hilda Bohem, 
Head of Public Services of the Department of 
Special Collections. In addition, in the Papers of 
the Bibliographical Society of America, Third 
Quarter, 1980, Mrs. Bohem reviewed Matthew J. 
Bruccoli’s Raymond Chandler: A Descriptive 
Bibliography (University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1979). 

Mimi Dudley, Reference Librarian in the Col¬ 
lege Library, presented a paper on library in¬ 
struction at the Annual Conference of the Wis¬ 
consin Association of Academic Librarians at 
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Rhinelander, Wisconsin, on April 30. Following 
that, on May 9, she moved to warmer climes and 
spoke on the same subject to the College and 
University Division of the Arizona State Library 
Association at Tempe. 

Mrs. Dudley has also been chairing two nom¬ 
ination committees relating to library 
instruction—one to select candidates for offices 
in the California Clearinghouse on Library In¬ 
struction, and the other for the Bibliographic 
Instruction Section of the Association of College 
& Research Libraries, American Library Asso¬ 
ciation. She also chairs the Clearinghouse Dis¬ 
cussion Group of the Cooperation Committee in 
the latter organization. 

Ronald J. Grele, Director of the UCLA Oral 
History Program, has been appointed Chairman 
of the Organization of American Historians 
Committee on Bibliography and Research 
Needs. The Committee advises the organization 
on bibliographical materials for the Journal of 
American History, confers with various gov¬ 
ernmental and private agencies on the opening 
of records and transfer of documents, and draws 
up recommendations on research needs of his¬ 
torians. 

Tony Kwak, Head of the Learning Resources 
Division of the Biomedical Library and Judy 


Consales, Consulting Librarian for the Pacific 
Southwest Regional Medical Library Service 
(PSRMLS), collaborated on the publication: 
Source Guide to Health Sciences Media In¬ 
dexes, 1981 (Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, Health 
Sciences Communication Association, 1981). 
The guide is an annotated listing of sources for 
locating health sciences media, and includes a 
subject and publishers index in addition to the 
publication profile of each source. 

Mr. Kwak also co-authored, with Beverly E. 
Hill and Rick Coger, Systematic Development of 
Instructional Programs in Health Sciences 
(Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, Health Sciences 
Communication Association, 1981). This publi¬ 
cation provides an introduction to the basic 
concepts of instructional development to health 
science educators, communicators, and other 
professionals in education. 

Gia Aivazian, Librarian for Armenian and 
Greek in the University Research Library, has 
written “Problems in Armenian Collection De¬ 
velopment and Technical Processing in U.S. Li¬ 
braries,” which has just been published as the 
Society for Armenian Studies’s Occasional 
Paper no. 1. It is based on a paper originally 
presented at the 1979 Annual Meeting of the 
Middle East Studies Association held in Salt 
Lake City. 



Help Needed for UCLA Antiquarian Book Fair 


The 3rd UCLA Antiquarian Book Fair, spon¬ 
sored by the Friends of the UCLA Library, will 
be held in the Grand Ballroom of Ackerman 
Student Union on Saturday, October 24, and 
Sunday, October 25. Members of the Friends are 
needed to help sell tickets, check articles, and 


host the Friends’ booth between 11 a.m. and 6 
p.m. on Saturday and 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. on 
Sunday. Please contact Frances Rose, 825-1207, 
if you can help with any of these activities. 

F.R. 
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SOJYE TO. 

<jQuien sino tu, dulcisima MARIA, 
Libro con mano fuerte al Mcxicano 
Del acero feioz de su Paisano , 

Que cual a un estrangero lo vefa? 

A si lo confesamos Madre raia: 

Plies solamente por divino arcano 
Huyo de nuestras puertas el iircmo , 
Cuando menos sin duda se creia. 

Volo a Zumpango como Leon rugiente.., 
JYanacamilpa y Puebla , jo Dios! sufrieron 
Los estragos terribles de su diente: 

Zacatecas , San Luis se conmovieron.... 
Mientras los Mexicanos justamente 
La Paz y otros mil bienes obtuvieron. 


Llimo justo tal favor; 
porque un Pueblo de MARIA 
esto y mas alcanzaria 
de su divino Hacedor. 


m wW WPf r " 

Early Nineteenth-Century Guadalupe Broadside 

[see page 50] 
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Mexican Pamphlets and Manuscripts 
Illustrate a Century of National and Local Development 


[Latin American Bibliographer Ludwig 
Lauerhass, Director of UCLA’s Latin American 
Center, describes two recently acquired collec¬ 
tions which have enriched the UCLA Library’s 
research resources on Mexico.] 

While these two collections span roughly the 
same period—from the late eighteenth century 
through the third quarter of the nineteenth- 
each offers interested scholars a very different 
type of historical record. 


The first collection comprises 2,000-3,000 
pamphlets and broadsides covering topics rang¬ 
ing from politics to religion and from social 
issues to commerce. Most of these ephemeral 
items were printed in Mexico City and cluster 
around the years just prior to and just following 
independence (1821). Thus they tend to present 
a view of Mexican reality as seen from the capi¬ 
tal. 

Included is a wealth of material on political 
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Early Eighteenth-Century Tulancingo Manuscript 
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polemics and church-state relations, scores of 
devotional booklets, such as novenas, cate¬ 
chisms, and calendars, and more than forty 
items concerning the Virgin of Guadalupe, 
many of which are illustrated with engravings 
or lithographs. Among the works of particular 
historical significance are several by Carlos 
Maria de Bustamante and others written as an¬ 
swers to the “Pensador Mexicano” (J.J. 
Fernandez de Lizardi). The collection also con¬ 
tains some runs of early periodicals, such as 
Quebrantaheusos (Mexico City) and El Farol 
(Puebla). 

The second collection is an archive of more 
than 5,000 manuscript documents related to a 
largely Indian region at some distance from 
Mexico City centered in the provincial adminis¬ 
trative seat of Tulancingo. Rather than directly 
addressing national problems, these documents 
reflect a century of local historical development. 
They treat the day-to-day matters of ordinary 
people, such as land disputes, ownership, and 
usage, accounts of inheritances and estates, 


The Harold Jantz Collection 

The University Research Library has acquired 
the Harold Jantz Collection of German Baroque 
Literature on 611 reels of microfilm, with the 
help of funding provided by the estate of the late 
Barbara Allen Woods, Professor of German at 
the University of Rhode Island, who earned her 
master’s and doctorate in Germanic Languages 
at UCLA. Larger than the Curt von Faber du Faur 
collection of German Baroque Literature at Yale 
University, a microfilm copy of which is avail¬ 
able at the University Library at UC Santa 
Barbara, the Harold Jantz Collection is the most 
comprehensive collection of German Baroque 
literature in the United States. 

Harold Jantz, a respected German scholar now 
Professor Emeritus at Johns Hopkins University, 
began collecting early German editions during 
his student days. The major part of his collec¬ 
tion, however, he acquired during his guest pro¬ 
fessorships for American studies (1948 in 
Vienna, 1953-54 in Hamburg and again in 
Vienna), adding steadily to it since that time. 

The collection consists of about 3,600 indi¬ 
vidual titles, 3,191 of which have been micro¬ 
filmed; the remaining 500 have not been in- 


marriages and divorce, local political and social 
issues, depositions in legal proceedings— 
including disputed personal service by Indians 
in the eighteenth century—petitions, letters, 
debts, forced loans, and local ranch and po¬ 
pulation census figures. The local nature of this 
archive makes it a unique and invaluable source 
for social- and ethno-historians. 

The acquisitions add to areas in which UCLA 
already has important holdings. The pamphlets, 
duplicates from the Sutro Library, University of 
San Francisco, will supplement similar mate¬ 
rials from the Radin and Watkins collections. 
The manuscript archive complements an earlier 
run of documents, in the Nahuatl language, 
which treat the entire colonial past of 
Tulancingo. 

Both the pamphlet collection and the manu¬ 
script archive will be housed in the Department 
of Special Collections. 

L.L. 


of German Baroque Literature 

eluded because they are duplicates of the Faber 
du Faur collection. The majority of titles (2,747) 
are from the Baroque period proper (1615-1745), 
306 are pre-Baroque titles, belonging to the pe¬ 
riod between the 1480’s and 1610’s, or carrying 
older traditions beyond that period; 138 are 
post-Baroque titles, illustrating the transitional 
period to the 1740’s, including Baroque sur¬ 
vivals printed prior to 1800. 

Although during the past decades many 
major works by German Baroque authors have 
been reprinted, only very few of the titles con¬ 
tained in the Jantz Collection have been, since 
Jantz has concentrated his interest on unique 
variant editions and relatively little-known 
works of famous German Baroque authors such 
as Opitz, Lauremberg, Franckenberg, Stieler, 
Lohenstein, Kuhlmann, Hunold, Abschatz and 
Konig. Thus, the strength of the collection lies 
in the lesser known works of famous authors 
and the important works of lesser known 
writers. Highlights of the collection are: about 
fifty novels, some by famous writers, that are 
either unique or known in only one other copy; a 
great number of emblem books, sixty of which 
are not listed in Mario Praz’s bibliography; early 
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periodicals, especially several which are impor¬ 
tant for literary history and criticism, e.g., the 
complete run of the elder Johann Georg 
H amann ’s important critical periodical, Die Ma- 
trone (1728-30), theoretical and critical writings 
on literature, poetics, rhetoric, etc.; the standard 
contemporary bibliographical and biographical 
works and book catalogues of the era; illustrated 
broadsides and pamphlets, some of them with 
unknown poems by well-known authors; a large 
number of illustrated works, some with pano¬ 
ramic engravings, notably in the fields of opera, 
theater, and festival, predominantly from 
Vienna, Hamburg and Augsburg, including 
nearly one hundred Viennese opera libretti from 
1673 to 1748. 

As this last listing indicates, the collection is 
not only of interest for research in the field of 
German literature, but also for theater and music 
historians. Moreover, it contains a wealth of ma¬ 
terial of a scientific, political, religious and 
ethnographic nature, including a large collec¬ 
tion of Baroque Americana, among which are 


Jake Zeitlin 

The UCLA Oral History Program has com¬ 
pleted an oral history of the distinguished dean 
of Los Angeles antiquarian booksellers, Jacob 
(Jake) Zeitlin. The interview, one of a series on 
printing and the book trade in Los Angeles, was 
conducted by Joel Gardner in 1977. The edited 
transcript, consisting of 607 pages in two bound 
volumes, has now been added to the collection 
of oral history transcripts in the Department of 
Special Collections in the University Research 
Library, where it is available to interested scho¬ 
lars. 

1981 is Jake Zeitlin’s 54th year in the book 
trade in Los Angeles, where he moved from Fort 
Worth, Texas, in the mid-1920’s. He began sell¬ 
ing books independently in 1927, with the 
UCLA Library as one of his early clients. Over 
the years he opened several bookstores in Los 
Angeles, each larger and more successful than 
the previous one, until he finally acquired in 
1948 the famous Red Barn on La Cienega Boule¬ 
vard, which soon became a landmark of the Los 
Angeles book world. With his wife and partner, 
Josephine Ver Brugge, who has shared the 
masthead with him as Zeitlin and Ver Brugge 
since 1937, Jake has built an international repu- 


early German translations of works by New 
England authors (the first: Heidelberg, 1662) 
and early American publications of German Ba¬ 
roque works. 

Colleagues involved in research in the fields 
of folklore, the history of science, religion and 
philosophy should be tempted to sift through 
the works in the field of the occult imagination: 
the magicians, the mystics, the alchemists, and 
the Rosicrucians. A two-volume bibliography of 
the Collection, which contains an introduction 
by Harold Jantz himself, facilitates this task. 

In summary, it may be said that with the avail¬ 
ability of the Faber du Faur Collection at UC 
Santa Barbara and the even larger Harold Jantz 
Collection at UCLA, Baroque scholars in south¬ 
ern California now possess superb tools for 
well-documented research into a variety of cul¬ 
tural aspects of the German Baroque era. 

Professor Hans Wagener 
Department of Germanic Languages 


Oral History 

tation as an antiquarian bookseller and scholar. 
He attributes his success, in part, to the constant 
excitement he has derived from providing “the 
right book for the right man when he wants it.” 
Following a lifelong interest in the natural sci¬ 
ences, Jake has specialized in the sale of scien¬ 
tific rare books and manuscripts, and has writ¬ 
ten extensively on the natural and physical sci¬ 
ences. 

Zeitlin is perhaps best known in Los Angeles 
for his role as catalyst for what he has termed a 
“small renaissance, Southern California style” 
which took place here in the 1930’s. Jake at¬ 
tracted to his first two stores in downtown Los 
Angeles a diverse group of friends—writers, 
journalists, theater personalities, printers, art¬ 
ists, and musicians—who shared his love of 
books, art, printing, and music. Clients became 
stimuli for new ideas and contacts, and his 
shops in addition to housing books became fo¬ 
rums for the display of artistic talent. Among 
other things, he exhibited the works of many 
prominent visual artists who were relatively 
unknown to Los Angeles at the time, such as 
Paul Landacre, Rockwell Kent, and Kaethe 
Kollwitz. 
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Collaborative efforts abounded in this setting. 
For example, when Zeitlin acquired the manu¬ 
scripts of D.H. Lawrence in 1937, Lawrence 
Clark Powell (fresh from library school) cata¬ 
loged them. Aldous Huxley and Elmer Belt 
wrote the forewords to the catalog of the collec¬ 
tion, art patron Susanna Dakin paid for the 
printing, and Ward Ritchie printed the catalog. 
With Ritchie and Phil Townsend Hanna, Jake 
created the Primavera Press, and Carey McWil¬ 
liams drew up the papers of incorporation. 

In 1931, with Ward Ritchie, Gregg Anderson, 
and Grant Dahlstrom (augmented very early on 
by Saul Marks and Paul Landacre), Jake founded 
the Rounce & Coffin Club, a group of southern 
California printers, booksellers, librarians, and 
other book connoisseurs interested in promot¬ 
ing fine printing. Its first meetings were held in 
Zeitlin’s shop across from the Bible Institute. 

With his friends Carey McWilliams, Louis 
Adamic, Merle Armitage, W.W. Robinson, and 
Paul Jordan-Smith, he published the spirited 
magazine Opinion, which acted as a sounding 
board for new ideas in the late twenties and 
early thirties. 

In his 1955 description of the “small renais¬ 
sance” Jake identified four manifestations of 
cultural maturity in a region: (1) great libraries 
which specialize in the collecting of antiquarian 
books; (2) a thriving antiquarian book trade 
which, of course, requires the presence of book 
collectors; (3) clubs organized to discuss book 
and manuscript collecting and to encourage 
good printing; and (4) printers interested in 
producing fine books in the tradition of the great 
printers of the past. These manifestations 
abound in southern California and have become 
a permanent and vigorous part of the region’s 
cultural history. Jake Zeitlin has been centrally 
involved in the making of that history and re¬ 
mains a major figure in the renaissance which 
he so accurately described. 

Thus, bookselling has provided him the op¬ 
portunities to participate in a number of addi¬ 
tional and related satisfying roles, including 
those of businessman, writer, publisher, organi¬ 
zational leader, speaker, activist, and art 
enthusiast. In his words, “. . . books are for me 
the symbols of my friendships and the symbols 
of some of my ambitions.” 

The UCLA Library takes particular pride in 
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recording in this manner the placing on its 
shelves of Jake Zeitlin’s oral history, which in 
fact is a cultural history of southern California 
over more than 50 years. He has been a warm 
friend and colleague of this institution and 
many of its staff during all of that time, and has 
helped to nurture and build this great library. He 
was, moreover, a founding member of the 
Friends of the UCLA Library which this year 
celebrates its thirtieth anniversary. 

S.S. & J.R.C. 
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Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby and Department of Special Collections): 

LCP: Lawrence Clark Powell: Oddments of his 
first 75 years as Librarian, Teacher, Dean, 
Bibliomaniac, Traveller, Scholar, Musician, 
Amigo, Speaker, Essayist, Novelist, fr 
Uclan-an Exhibition in Celebration of his 
Seventy-fifth Birthday. On display through Oc¬ 
tober 31. 

In the College Library: Printing: The Art of the 
Book, an exhibition of books from the College 
Library and University Research Library collec¬ 
tions and including tools, materials, and sam¬ 
ples of work from the Horn Press and from the 
Graduate Schools of Library & Information Sci¬ 
ence course Printing for Bibliographers (GSLIS 
429). On display through September 18. 

In the Art Library (Entrance Foyer and Main 
Reading Room): Aboriginal Arts of Australia, an 
exhibition mounted by the UCLA Museum of 
Cultural History, relating to a major exhibition 
on the same subject on display in the Museum 
(55A Haines Hall) until September 6. The Art 
Library portion will be on display through Sep¬ 
tember 15. 

In the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana (Art Li¬ 
brary): Water Technology: The Impact of 


Leonardo. On display through September 15. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: Annus Notabilis, an Exhibition of Books 
and Manuscripts Commemorating the 350th 
Anniversary of the birth of John Dry den (1631). 
On display through September 30. (For hours of 
admittance, please call the Clark Library at (213) 
731-8529). 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: Music in the 
Mails: Postage Stamps on Musical Themes. On 
display through September 15. 

In the Theater Arts Library: George Jenkins, 
Designer, an exhibition of original production 
materials from the George Jenkins Collection, 
illustrating the work of one of the world’s pre¬ 
eminent designers of motion pictures and the 
theater. On display through September 30. 

In the Wayland D. Hand Library of Folklore 
and Mythology (Center for the Study of Com¬ 
parative Folklore and Mythology): Kalevala, 
the National Epic of Finland, an exhibition of 
books from the Wayland D. Hand Library and 
the University Research Library Collections and 
including prints and other illustrations related 
to the Kalevala by Finnish and foreign artists. 
On display through November 10. 


Library Staff in Print and Program 


The UCLA Library at ALA. A number of 
UCLA Library staff members (current and re¬ 
tired) participated in the 100th Annual Confer¬ 
ence of the American Library Association held 
in San Francisco from June 26-July 2. Norman 
Dudley, Assistant University Librarian (Collec¬ 
tion Development), presented a paper at the 
25th Anniversary Program of the Resources & 
Technical Services Division of the American Li¬ 
brary Association, held on June 28. His paper, 
“It All Starts Here”, dealt with the history and 
role of the Resources Section of that division. 

Following the ALA Conference Mr. Dudley 
was a round table discussion leader at a Pilot 
Regional Collection Management and Devel¬ 
opment Institute, sponsored by the Resources 
Section of RTSD and held at Stanford University 
from July 6-10. 


Rita Scherrei, the University Library’s Re¬ 
search Analyst, spoke on “Developing Predic¬ 
tion Equations for Public Service Measures,” at 
an informal discussion which was part of the 
Library Research Round Table information ex¬ 
change program. Earlier Ms. Scherrei had 
presented a paper on “Women and Minorities in 
Science and Engineering” on June 17 as part of a 
panel discussion on women in the sciences at 
the meeting of the Pacific Section of the Ameri¬ 
can Association for the Advancement of Sci¬ 
ence, at Eugene, Oregon. 

Pattie Caravello of the University Research 
Library Reference Department, talked on the 
problems of bibliographic access to psycho¬ 
logical literature at a program on aspects of 
psychology librarianship held on June 29 and 
presented by the Education and Behavioral Sci- 
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ences Section of the Association of College and 
Research Libraries. 

Mona McCormick, also of the Reference De¬ 
partment, was a discussion leader at the meeting 
of the Library Instruction Round Table on June 
29. 

Latin American Bibliographer Ludwig 
Lauerhaas was a commentator at the June 28 
panel discussion on “The Library of Congress 
and the Future of Western European Collec¬ 
tions,” presented by the Western European 
Specialists Section of the Association of College 
and Research Libraries. The panel was chaired 
by Mary Jane Perrine, former Western European 
Bibliographer at UCLA, now filling that role for 
the Stanford University Libraries. 

Judith M. Corin, Assistant University Librar¬ 
ian (Planning), spoke on “Controlling Capital 
Equipment Costs” at a June 29 program on Cost 
Control sponsored by the Budgeting, Account¬ 
ing and Costs Committee of the Library Organi¬ 
zation and Management Section (Library Ad¬ 
ministration and Management Association). 

Ruth B. Gibbs, Associate University Librarian 
(Research & Instructional Services) was a pa¬ 
nelist at the June 29 panel discussion “Toward a 
North American Program of Preservation Mi¬ 
crofilming,” cosponsored by the Reproduction 
of Library Materials Section and the Resources 
Section of ALA’s Resources and Technical Ser¬ 
vices Division. 

Lawrence Clark Powell, former University 
Librarian of UCLA and Dean Emeritus of its 
Graduate School of Library and Information 
Science, was one of the subjects of the June 30 
American Library Association program 
“Leaders in American Academic Librarianship 
1925-1975: An Experience in Oral History,” 
sponsored by the Association’s Library History 
Round Table. Also at the American Library As¬ 
sociation Conference Inaugural Banquet on July 
1 Dr. Powell was awarded Honorary Member¬ 
ship in ALA. 

Page Ackerman, University Librarian Emeri¬ 
tus of UCLA, was a panelist on the program 
“Voluntary Certification of Libraries: The NLA 
Plan,” held on July 1 and sponsored by the Na¬ 
tional Librarians Association. 


Richard Chabran, Librarian of -UCLA’s 
Chicano Studies Research Library, was a 
speaker at the National Colloquium on Chicano 
Academic Library and Information Services, 
co-sponsored by the Chicago Studies Research 
Centers and Library Programs of the Los An¬ 
geles, Santa Barbara, and Berkeley Campuses of 
the University of California. The program was 
presented on June 26 at the American Library 
Association Conference by Reforma, the Na¬ 
tional Association of Spanish Speaking Librar¬ 
ians in the U.S. 

University Librarian Russell Shank presided 
over two program meetings of the International 
Relations Committee, which featured reports on 
the American Library Association’s interna¬ 
tional relations activities, reports from foreign 
library association presidents, and discussion of 
activities of the International Federation of Li¬ 
brary Associations (IFLA). 


On other fronts, Alison Bunting, Associate 
Biomedical Librarian for Public Services, 
presented a paper on hospital library develop¬ 
ment in Region XI (Arizona, California, Hawaii, 
and Nevada) based on an evaluation study 
funded by the National Library of Medicine, at 
the 81st Annual Meeting of the Medical Library 
Association (MLA) in Montreal in June. Mrs. 
Bunting also moderated a panel on MLA’s con¬ 
tinuing education program and its relationship 
to the association’s recertification program. 

Gloria Werner, Biomedical Librarian, has 
been elected to a three-year term on the Board of 
Directors of the Association of Academic Health 
Science Library Directors. 

Rudolf Engelbarts, former head of the UCLA 
Library’s Catalog Department (1955-1967) and 
now retired, is the author of Librarian Authors: 
A Bibliography (Jefferson, North Carolina, 
McFarland & Company, 1981), a survey listing 
the names and works of 108 men and women 
who were outstanding as librarians and who in 
addition were authors. Engelbarts first joined 
the UCLA Library staff in 1941 as a cataloger. 
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Sue Dixon, Cataloger for the Physical Sci¬ 
ences and Technology Libraries, has been 
elected to a two-year term as Secretary/ 
Treasurer of the Map and Geography Round 
Table of the American Library Association. 

Dorothy McGarry, head of the Physical Sci¬ 
ences and Technology Libraries Catalog Sec¬ 
tion, has been elected Chair-Elect of the 
Physics-Astronomy-Mathematics Division of 
the Special Libraries Association. 

Suzanne Shellaby of the Library’s Task Force 
has been named to the City of Santa Monica 
Landmarks Commission. 

Librarian for Management Bibliography 
Charlotte Georgi, has been named to the City of 
Santa Monica Library Board. 

Stephen Stern, Senior Editor of the UCLA 
Oral History Program, has been elected 
President of the Southwest Oral History Asso¬ 
ciation. The Association, which was formed to 
provide a means of communication between per¬ 
sons and institutions interested in the use of 
oral testimony, attracts members from Califor¬ 
nia and Arizona and from such varied institu¬ 
tions as the University of California (Los An¬ 
geles and Santa Barbara), California State Uni¬ 
versity (Fullerton and Long Beach), the Los An¬ 


geles City Archives, the Los Angeles Depart¬ 
ment of Water and Power, and local historical 
societies and oral history projects. 

Dr. Stern, who received his doctorate in Folk¬ 
lore and American Studies from Indiana Uni¬ 
versity, has taught a course in Folklore and Oral 
History at UCLA this summer. He joined the 
UCLA Oral History Program in 1979 and is cur¬ 
rently conducting a series of interviews with 
officials of the Reagan gubernatorial adminis¬ 
tration and is working on a bibliography of oral 
history which is due to be published next year. 

Marsha Berman, Assistant Head of the Music 
Library, has been appointed Editor of the News¬ 
letter of the Music Library Association. Music 
Librarian Stephen Fry is an editor and reviewer 
for Volume 2 of the Cambridge University Press 
series Popular Music: A Yearbook. He will be 
editing the United States portion. 

Margaret McKinley, head of the Serials De¬ 
partment, has written “Serials Departments: 
Doomed to Extinction?” which appeared in The 
Serials Librarian, in the Winter 1980 issue. In 
addition, the January/March 1981 issue of Se¬ 
rials Review contains her article on “A Pragma¬ 
tic Approach to Serials Data Conversion.” She 
also has been asked to serve on the editorial 
board of Serials Review. 


Robert Ross Retires: University Research Library’s Project Architect 


Robert Ross, Principal Architect in the Office 
of the Campus Architects & Engineers, came to 
retirement in July and I was pleased to attend the 
reception in his honor so that I could recall for 
him how greatly indebted the users and staff of 
the University Research Library are for his su¬ 
perb professional service in bringing that fine 
building into being. He was assigned to monitor 
that project from the beginning and thus was a 
key member of a brilliant team, involving the 


contracting architectural firm of Jones & Em¬ 
mons, Associate University Librarian Paul 
Miles, and Bob Ross, persistently demanding 
and persistently cordial. Quincy Jones died in 
1979, Fred Emmons is long since retired, Paul 
Miles is retired and now Ross retires. I am left to 
remember how fortunate we were to have had 
their services. 

R.V. 
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Antiquarian 

Book Fair 

at UCLA 


UCLA’s third Antiquarian Book Fair, spon¬ 
sored by the Friends of the UCLA Library and 
the University Library, will take place on the 
weekend of October 24 and 25 in the Univer¬ 
sity’s Ackerman Student Union. 

The event, which will include exhibits by fifty 
Southern California book dealers displaying 
rare and antiquarian books, manuscripts, and 
graphics, is scheduled from 11:00 a.m. to 6:00 
p.m., Saturday, October 24, and from 11:00 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m., Sunday, October 25. All items dis¬ 
played will be for sale. The charge for admission 
to the Book Fair will be $3.00 (students $2.00), 
good for both days, and will go to the Friends of 
the UCLA Library to help it support the building 
of collections in the UCLA Library. 

Exhibitors participating in the fair represent a 
majority of the active dealers in antiquarian 
books in Southern California, from San Diego to 
Santa Barbara, and will offer book lovers an un¬ 
usual opportunity to examine a wide variety of 
available stock. Among the exhibitors will be 
some of the oldest Los Angeles firms, as well as 
many of the newest businesses, such as dealers 
from the “book row” of Westwood Blvd. Eleven 
dealers from San Diego will be present and six 
from Santa Barbara will be exhibiting. 

Books on a wide range of subjects will be on 
sale, reflecting the interests of the individual 
dealers, many of whom specialize in one sub¬ 
ject, such as art, Egyptology, photography, Latin 
America, the theater, natural history and sci¬ 
ence, modern literature, Californiana, early chil¬ 
dren’s books, and science fiction and fantasy. 
Along with rare and antiquarian books of all 
descriptions, exhibitors will be offering auto¬ 
graphs and manuscripts, historical photo¬ 



[A reproduction of the original portrait in the Department of Special Collections, 
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graphs, fine prints, original art, and ephemera. 

An original poster will be on sale by the 
Friends of the UCLA Library commemorating 
this event. In addition, there will be an exhibit of 
photographs and memorabilia highlighting the 
history of the early booksellers of Los Angeles. 

The UCLA Antiquarian Book Fair, begun in 
1977, was the first such event to be sponsored by 
a West Coast university, and is now the largest 
local rare book fair in the United States. The 
event is coordinated by Joan Perkal and Kenneth 
Karmiole, local booksellers and members of the 
Council of the Friends of the UCLA Library. 

In conjunction with the Fair and also spon¬ 
sored by the Friends, there will be a panel dis¬ 
cussion on book rarity held at 2:00 p.m. on Sat¬ 
urday, October 24, in the Ackerman Ballroom. It 
will be open free of charge to all those attending 
the Fair. Entitled “Old Books and Valuable Old 
Books,” the discussion will be moderated by 
Gordon Hollis, owner of Gordon Hollis Books. 

During the panel discussion Edward Carpen¬ 
ter, Lecturer at the Huntington Library, will 
comment on the factors that cause some anti¬ 
quarian books to become collectors items. Bruce 
Howard, Professor of Law at the University of 
Southern California and a collector of first edi¬ 
tions, will speak on modern literary first edi¬ 
tions that become valuable. Professor Diana 
Thomas of UCLA’s Graduate School of Library & 
Information Science, will discuss rarity from the 
point of view of the researcher working in a 
specialized subject area with primary material. 

J.R.C. 
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Albert Boni 
1892-1981 


Innovative 
American Publisher 
and UCLA 
Benefactor 


Albert Boni, good friend and major donor to 
the UCLA Library, died at the age of 88 on July 
13 at his home in Ormond Beach, Florida. A man 
of lively imagination and sprightly style, he was 
a generative genius in American publishing. 

In the book world he covered all bases— 
bookseller, publisher, collector. Around 1914 
he originated the idea of a very small format for 
abridged classics, which he called “The Little 
Leather Library”. Distribution was through 
Woolworth’s, and it is said that a million copies 
were sold. With his brother Charles he also es¬ 
tablished in 1912 the legendary Washington 
Square Bookshop in Greenwich Village, a gath¬ 
ering place for the Bohemian intellecturals and 
literati; and it was there that the New York Thea¬ 
ter Guild got its start. He published some of the 
most controversial and influential writers of the 
1920’s, Theodore Dreiser, Upton Sinclair, Mar¬ 
cel Proust, D.H. Lawrence, and Leon Trotsky. 
Eugene O’Neill’s plays appeared on his list. Dur¬ 
ing a short period when he was in partnership 
with Horace Liveright, he introduced “The 
Modern Library” (which survived later under 


the Random House imprint)—in a way an out¬ 
growth of “The Little Leather Library” but in a 
slightly larger format which permitted the pub¬ 
lishing of complete texts. When he parted with 
Liveright, he left “The Modern Library” behind; 
but the idea of the pocket-size portable book was 
to germinate for him into yet another format, the 
“Boni Paper Books,” designed by Rockwell 
Kent and sold by mail-order subscription, a 
book-club idea which upset the conservative 
publishing world. Although at fifty cents apiece 
the attractive books were a great bargain, the 
depression hit and the project folded. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that thinking small continued into 
Boni’s final creative effort, the establishment of 
the Readex Microprint Corporation, a company 
now run by his son William. Here again, as with 
small format books, he was in the forefront of a 
revolutionary publishing development, the use 
of microreproduction (in his case his own patent 
format, “microprint”) for large scale publishing, 
or republishing. He reduced the 236 volume 
British Museum Catalog to a single bookshelf 
and the 12 volume Oxford English Dictionary to 
2 volumes. 
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Albert Boni’s interest in the microfilming 
process and photography in general led to his 
collecting an extensive library of rare, early pho¬ 
tographic books and nineteenth century photo¬ 
graphic images. Based on this collecting inter¬ 
est, he compiled one of the key reference works 
in the field, Photographic Literature, a bibliog¬ 
raphic guide to general and technical material. 
It was published by Morgan and Morgan in as¬ 
sociation with Bowker in 1962, to be followed 
by a supplement ten years later. 

UCLA’s former University Librarian Robert 
Vosper recalls with delight and gratitude fre¬ 
quent visits, and elegant luncheons, with Albert 
Boni at library conferences in the 1950’s and 
1960’s. At one such lunch in 1964 Mr. Boni 
broached the idea of giving his great collection 
on the history of photography to UCLA, a won¬ 
derful suggestion but amazing because his first 
visit to the campus was not to come until ten 
years later. This was one of those lovely conflu¬ 
ences of a private collector and a librarian. Over 
a period of many years, the Boni gift came to 
UCLA. It came in large packages and in small 
additional gifts as Boni found new treasures to 
buy. It altered the way the Library was to think 
about photography, shifting us from our general 
preoccupation with photographers of the west 


California Photographer 

A recent gift and a purchase have added sig¬ 
nificantly to the Library’s holdings of the work 
of two California photographers, Will Connell 
and Ernest Pratt. Some months ago, at the sug¬ 
gestion of Robert Weinstein, the Library began 
corresponding with Jo Tice Bloom whose 
mother had been a friend of the Connells. Re¬ 
cently, as a result, Mrs. Bloom sent a generous 
package of more than 40 Connell photographs, 
most of them mounted salon prints of her fam¬ 
ily. Her mother, Opal Weimer Fostvedt Tice, 
was a member of the Los Angeles art commu¬ 
nity, an artist in her own right, and often a model 
for the photographers in the group. Included 
among the photographs are lovely portraits of 
her. 

There is also a group of 8 x 10 glossies of 
Cynthia Tice, Jo’s younger sister, that were 
made for a Saturday Evening Post article on war 
orphans. Jo Bloom writes about them: “. . . as I 
remember it, Will needed a lead picture—the 


to broader concerns with the entire history of 
photography, providing us with rarities and 
treasures which were to make us a major center 
for research in early photography. 

Shortly after the last large portion of the gift 
came in 1974, the University Library in cooper¬ 
ation with University Extension held a fete, a 
scholarly weekend, honoring Albert Boni. An 
array of notables spoke on the history of photog¬ 
raphy and there was a splendid exhibit in the 
Library which sampled some of the wonders of 
the Boni Collection. Still vigorous and lively 
and entertaining, Albert Boni himself partici¬ 
pated in the program. (See UCLA Librarian for 
January, 1974). 

A few years later, he and his wife left their 
beloved New York and their delightful Green¬ 
wich Village penthouse apartment, giving up 
crime in the streets and lunch at Luchow’s for 
the milder life of Florida. Although the Boni 
name survives on innumerable important 
books, for UCLA it will especially live in the 
Boni Collection on the History of Photography, 
one of the treasures of the University Library 
and, indeed, of the academic world. 

H.B. 


Collection Augmented 

other pictures that had been sent in with the 
article were okay, but the Post wanted a special 
one of a child. Will had 24 or 48 hours to do the 
pictures and get them in the mail, so he called 
Mother and asked to use Cindy as a model. I 
think the pictures were taken on the back steps 
of the Connell house, but perhaps it was on our 
back steps. She had been playing in the yard and 

was not cleaned up-only a bit more dirt was 

added. Onions were used to get her to cry, and 
there was some difficulty in making her look 
sad, but obviously the adults were successful.” 
The image the Post used was later reproduced in 
Connell’s book, On Photography. 

Almost coincidentally, the Library had the 
opportunity to purchase a group of 136 photo¬ 
graphs of the work of Los Angeles landscape 
architect Mark Daniels. The dealer quite cor¬ 
rectly realized that they were also important 
documentation of Bel-Air, Riviera, Miramar, 
and other local areas with beautiful homes and 
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gardens. Imagine how pleased we were when 
we found that the group included five images of 
the William Andrews Clark gardens, one of 
them showing a summer house which no longer 
exists. To our further delight and surprise, we 
found that Daniels’ photographer was Ernest 
Pratt, sometimes alone, sometimes with Viroque 
Baker who shared his studio. 

Pratt was a contemporary of Connell’s and 
their photographs appeared in the same maga¬ 
zines. About five years ago, Barbara Price gave 
the library almost 500 Pratt and Baker photo¬ 
graphs. Mrs. Price’s mother, Helen Duff, had 
been married to Pratt, and what little we know of 
the photographer comes in a letter from Mrs. 
Price: “Viroque Baker and E.M. Pratt had a stu¬ 
dio in Olvera Street above the Yale Puppeteers. 
The building was towards the Plaza from La 
Golondrina. Downstairs was Mother’s shop (He¬ 
len Duff’s Treasure House), Forman Brown’s 
book shop, the Puppet Theatre, and an arcade to 
Main Street. This was about 1929 or 1930. 
Sometime before 1932 Viroque (Pokey) and 
E.M. Pratt (Mikey) and Mother took over a build¬ 
ing the other side of La Golondrina. They had 
their studio in the back half—Mother the front. 
This lasted at least until 1932 when Mother and 
Mikey were married. I think Pokey then had her 
studio in Santa Anita or thereabouts. Knowing 
Mother I think she had quite a hand in the 
breakup.” Ernest Pratt died in 1945, and since 
he was the great grandson of the Mormon leader 
Parley Parker Pratt, Mrs. Price thought it appro¬ 
priate to give his papers to the Mormon Church. 


New Works by 

Friends of Robert Collison, Professor Emeri¬ 
tus of the Graduate School of Library & Informa¬ 
tion Science and a distinguished former head of 
the UCLA Library’s Reference Department, will 
be pleased to know that he has compiled a new 
annotated bibliography, Uganda, as volume 11 
in the World Bibliographical Series issued by 
Clio Press. Mr. Collison, in addition to compil¬ 
ing this bibliography and one on Kenya (in 
progress), also serves as Editor-in-Chief for the 
entire series which will eventually cover every 
country in the world. 

He and his wife, Mary, are joint authors of 
another new reference work, Dictionary of For¬ 
eign Quotations, published in the United States 
by Fact on File. In the Introduction to this de- 



Summer House in the gardens of the William Andrews Clark 
Memorial Library, late 1920’s. 

[Photograph by Ernest Pratt and Viroque Baker] 


It isn’t often that a collection fills so many 
roles as this one. It enhances our growing and 
important collections on the landscape archi¬ 
tects and architecture of California, reveals to us 
a, part of the history of the Clark Library’s gar¬ 
dens, and increases our holdings of one of our 
important California Pictorialists. 

H.B. 


Robert Collison 

lightful book, the authors explain that they 
“. . . have tried to select a variety of quotations 
that will have an appeal and an interest for peo- 
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pie of many differing tastes and for many differ¬ 
ent occasions.” They also pay tribute to the 
UCLA Library in the following passage: 

“The compiling of this Dictionary began some 
ten years ago in Los Angeles, where we were 
able to make use of one of the great libraries of 
the world in the University of California at Los 
Angeles. As is the case in the history of all great 
libraries, the University Research Library there 
is the result of the inspired librarianship and 
book selection of a series of University Librar¬ 
ians and their staffs, and it is to be regretted that 
the unique atmosphere of this three-million 
volume library can only be fully appreciated by 
those who are able to work in it. The whole of the 
collection is on the open-stack principle, so that 
formalities of use are reduced to a minimum and 
students and research workers can easily and 
quickly obtain what they want. An added ad¬ 
vantage is that, in being given the freedom of the 
shelves, a reader may find books and collections 


Gifts to the Library a 

Each month John Weaver, distinguished Los 
Angeles author and a past-President of the 
Friends of the UCLA Library, personally 
delivers to the Serials Department in the Uni¬ 
versity Research Library two copies of the cur¬ 
rent issue of Travel & Leisure, of which he is the 
West Coast Editor. The Library has a complete 
set of bound volumes of Travel & Leisure, be¬ 
ginning with 1971, and the monthly issues are 
components of Weaver’s continuing gift to the 
University Library. Bound sets of periodicals 
appreciate in value and over a number of years 
the market value of a bound volume will exceed 
by many times the original subscription cost of 
that periodical. If a library buys a bound set of a 
periodical covering twenty years or more, it 
could pay many hundreds, even thousands of 
dollars for it. The Library’s set of Travel & Lei¬ 
sure is particularly valuable because the set is 
complete, a state due largely to Mr. Weaver’s 
diligence and generosity in supplying two cop¬ 
ies of each issue every month. 

The title has always been a popular one in the 
Library. During the past year, however, it was 
discovered that current issues were often miss¬ 
ing or were so battered that a complete set of 
issues could not be gathered into a volume for 
binding. The Serials Department staff, therefore, 
asked Mr. Weaver if he would be willing to give 
the Library an additional copy of each issue of 


of materials of whose existence he might oth¬ 
erwise remain in ignorance. For example, in the 
course of one afternoon we came across a col¬ 
lection of more than a thousand works on Napo¬ 
leon, and a better range of books and pamphlets 
on English local history than is likely to be 
found in any English library except the British 
Library.” 

The pleasure gained from sampling some of 
the assembled quotations is exemplified for this 
writer by the comment on “victory” made by 
Jean-Paul Sartre: 

“Once you hear the details of a victory, it is 
hard to distinguish it from a defeat.” 

For those who prefer their quotations in the 
original language, the Collisons provide the 
original language version first and then the Eng¬ 
lish translation. 

A.H. 


I the Personal Touch 

Travel & Leisure to be reserved for binding. He 
readily agreed and now delivers two copies each 
month. 

Travel fr Leisure, as its title suggests, is de¬ 
voted to suggestions for recreational travel, re¬ 
ports of such travel, or tips for travellers. One 
should not, however, look for reports of econ¬ 
omy tours to Baja California or Las Vegas. The 
editorial standards of the periodical are high 
and its authors write for a demanding and dis¬ 
criminating audience. Articles on small hotels 
in Copenhagen and Brussels, on theater in Ire¬ 
land, and on resorts of the Sea Islands of South 
Carolina have appeared in recent issues. 

One-time gifts of large collections to the Li¬ 
brary may and often do receive more publicity. 
Continuing gifts such as John Weaver’s, how¬ 
ever, are equally valuable and in his case per¬ 
haps more so, because he complements the ma¬ 
terial worth of these quiet monthly contribu¬ 
tions with an abiding interest in the Library and 
its collections. He merits special recognition for 
this gift to the Library and for the additional gift 
of his own valuable time to make personal de¬ 
liveries of the monthly issues to the University 
Research Library with quondam postal dedica¬ 
tion, surely one of the most expensive services 
imaginable. 

M.M. 
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Friends of the 
UCLA Library 


Summer Program 
Honors 

Yale Puppeteers 



Forman Brown, Harry Burnett, and Richard 
Brandon, the Yale Puppeteers and proprietors of 
the Turnabout Theater in Los Angeles in the 
1940’s and early 1950’s, were honored by the 
Friends of the UCLA Library at its Summer Pro¬ 
gram on August 8. Preceded by an al fresco 
dinner on the front porch of the University Re¬ 
search Library, the program featured a screening 
of I Am Suzanne, a motion picture produced in 
1934 which utilized the talents of two of the 
honorees. Mr. Brown wrote some of the lyrics 
and Mr. Burnett both created a number of the 
puppets which were used in the film and ap¬ 
peared as one of the puppeteers. 

Before the film was shown, Master of Cere¬ 
monies John Weaver introduced the three origi¬ 
nal Yale Puppeteers and Dorothy Neumann, a 
fourth partner who joined the group when it 
moved into the Turnabout Theater and who ap¬ 
peared in and directed the live reviews. Mr. 
Weaver then invited Mr. Brown and Philip 


Dunne, a prominent screenwriter who worked 
on the script of I Am Suzanne, to join him on 
stage, and the three reminisced briefly about the 
making of the motion picture and the early days 
of the Yale Puppeteers and the Turnabout Thea¬ 
ter. 

The Turnabout Theater was a fixture on North 
La Cienega Boulevard from 1941 to 1956, after 
earlier stints at a basement theater in Hollywood 
and a small theater on Olvera Street. The La 
Cienga theater featured performances by both 
puppets and live performers, with a stage at 
each end of the theater and reversible seats. Per¬ 
formers who appeared in the live reviews in¬ 
cluded Ms. Neumann, Mr. Burnett, Elsa 
Lanchester, Lotte Goslar, and Frances Osborne. 

The program was organized by University Li¬ 
brarian Russell Shank, an unregenerate pup¬ 
petry addict. 

N.D. 
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Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby and Department of Special Collections): 

LCP: Lawrence Clark Powell: Oddments of his 
first 75 years as Librarian, Teacher, Dean, Bib¬ 
liomaniac, Traveller, Scholar, Musician, 
Amigo, Speaker, Essayist, Novelist, & Uclan- 
An Exhibition in Celebration of his Seventy- 
fifth Birthday. On display through October 15. 

In the College Library: Architecture in Southern 
California. On display through December 15. 

In the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana (Art Li¬ 
brary): An Exhibition of newly-restored prints 
and drawings from the Belt Library Graphic Col¬ 
lection. On display through November 30. 

In the Biomedical Library: Biological Abstrac¬ 
tions in Ink and Glass, an exhibition of multi- 
media art by Toby Willner, M.A., featuring ab¬ 


stractions inspired by electron micrographs of 
hormone molecules and photography of other 
biological phenomena, including examples of 
several different printing techniques and col¬ 
lages combined with kiln-fired and laminated 
glass. On display through December 30. 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: Writing a Term 
Paper: From Topic to Bibliography. On display 
through October 31. 

In the Wayland D. Hand Library of Folklore 
and Mythology (Center for the Study of Com¬ 
parative Folklore and Mythology: Kalevala, the 
National Epic of Finland, an exhibition of books 
from the Wayland D. Hand Library and the Uni¬ 
versity Research Library collections and includ¬ 
ing prints and other illustrations related to the 
Kalevala by Finnish and foreign artists. On 
display through November 10. 


New Service in Biomedical Library 


In an effort to provide better telephone service 
to UCLA campus users, the local hospital library 
community, faculty based at UCLA-affiliated 
hospitals, and other users who wish to ascertain 
whether the Biomedical Library owns a particu¬ 
lar book or journal, the Biomedical Library has 
opened a Holdings Information Station. This 
service began on September 8 and is provided 
between 10:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m., Monday- 
Friday. Patrons wishing this service should call 
68156 (206-8156 from off-campus). Library staff 


at this station will provide information on the 
Library’s holdings, including books, periodi¬ 
cals, audiovisuals and other materials. 

Requests for information about computerized 
literature searches, the use of periodical index¬ 
ing and abstract sources, and general refer¬ 
ence questions should continue to be directed to 
the Biomedical Library’s Reference Desk at 
56098, or 825-6098 from off-campus. 

A.B. 
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The Future is . . 



• • 


. Now 

Computers 
and the 
UCLA 
Library 


[The use of the computer to aid the library 
user is not new to the UCLA Library, which has 
frequently been in the forefront of pioneering 
developments in the application of technology 
to libraries. Nineteen years ago, in 1962, data 
processing equipment was first used here to au¬ 
tomate an overburdened manual circulation 
system, and was later expanded to include 
machine-readable library cards in 1974. A com¬ 
puter in the Library processed loan records and 
produced a variety of public lists. The Biomedi¬ 
cal Library, beginning in the late 1960’s and 
with the aid of federal funds, pioneered devel¬ 
opment of a number of applications of the com¬ 
puter to health sciences library operations. 
However, those events have nearly been over¬ 
shadowed now by the rapid advances which 
have taken place during the past four years 


(particularly since 1980) to greatly expand the 
role of the computer in the UCLA Library as a 
direct aid to our users. The most recent devel¬ 
opments to bring more bibliographical and li¬ 
brary holding information to the attention of 
users more quickly truly herald the dawn of a 
new era in the UCLA Library. 

The majority of this issue of the UCLA Librar¬ 
ian will be devoted to a report on the current 
state of computer applications in the several 
libraries on the UCLA campus. Associate Uni¬ 
versity Librarians Ruth Gibbs and Dan Tonkery, 
Alison Bunting of the Biomedical Library, and 
Miki Goral of the Research Library’s Reference 
Department describe how the computer is now 
helping the UCLA Library user and report on 
exciting developments yet to come—Ed.] 


See Page 66 
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The Computer Helps the Library User: 

Dawn of a New Era at UCLA 


In today’s society the ubiquitous computer 
touches nearly every aspect of our lives. The 
daily mail contains a flood of computer- 
generated bills and notices and this mail has 
frequently been sorted by computer as well; 
tickets for the theater and other attractions are 
computer-generated at the local Ticketron out¬ 
let; airline reservations are maintained by com¬ 
puters; and shopping for groceries at Ralph’s 
has been streamlined by computer-assisted op¬ 
tical scanning and inventory management 
equipment. 

It is not surprising, then, that the UCLA Li¬ 
brary, like many other organizations, has 
adopted this electronic helper to enable it to 
keep pace with ever-increasing demands for 
service, and the greater workloads created by 
these demands and by the increasing amount of 
information available to library users. Not only 
does the computer help the library keep pace, 
but it enables it to offer services previously un¬ 
available or, at best, impractical with manual 
procedures. Computers do not foreshadow the 
end of the printed word, for libraries will con¬ 
tinue to house millions of volumes recording the 
thoughts and observations of mankind. But 
most libraries are becoming more and more de¬ 
pendent on the computer for assistance in ac¬ 
quiring and processing new materials, for main¬ 
taining records of their current locations and 
status, for displaying information about collec¬ 
tions to the user, for obtaining literature cita¬ 
tions, and for gaining access to materials in 
other libraries. The computer systems already 
installed in the UCLA Library and those in the 
process of being implemented will have a major 
impact on the way in which research is con¬ 
ducted at this institution and they are already 
expediting the information retrieval process on 
this campus for student and scholar alike. 

Computerized Circulation Services 

In 1977, a commercially-available automated 
circulation system was installed in the Circula¬ 
tion Departments of the University Research Li¬ 
brary and the Biomedical Library, the two units 
of the UCLA Library system with the largest 
volume of circulation. Along with providing 
other functions, this computer-based system has 


been particularly helpful in speeding up the 
borrowing process for users, maintaining accu¬ 
rate records of the thousands of items on loan to 
users, producing rapid recall and hold notices 
for materials in great demand, and producing 
overdue notices and invoices when materials 
are not returned. Under the terms of its contract 
with the University, the system’s manufacturer 
is to provide additional functions and features, 
which, when delivered, will permit us to con¬ 
sider installing the system in other locations on 
campus. 



Reference Service and Computers 

Computerized bibliographic data base search¬ 
ing (at UCLA called Computer Reference Ser¬ 
vices) is another service offered to our users in 
the past few years which is becoming an increas¬ 
ingly familiar part of the library landscape. Over 
125 online data bases, mostly bibliographic but 
some textual or numeric, are now accessible to 
users through various libraries on campus. The 
information contained in these data bases 
largely duplicates that available from other 
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sources, mainly from printed periodical in¬ 
dexes, but the speed with which the computer 
can retrieve relevant citations as well as its abil¬ 
ity to query multiple indexes with one search 
can greatly expedite the process of identifying 
sources pertaining to a research topic. This serv¬ 
ice is presently being provided on a partial 
cost-recovery basis through Reference Desks in 
the Research Library Reference Department, the 
Public Affairs Service, and the Biomedical, 
Chemistry, Education & Psychology, Engineer¬ 
ing & Mathematical Sciences, Geology/ Geo¬ 
physics, Management, and Physics Libraries. 

Computer searches for bibliographic data are 
also useful for keeping current with what has 


been published in one’s field of interest. For 
example, the Biomedical Library provides a 
number of faculty members and researchers 
with current alerting services which they find 
increasingly important as a mechanism to keep 
up to date on developments related to their spe¬ 
cific research interests. 

In the past, the bibliographic data bases avail¬ 
able for searching have been largely confined to 
the subject disciplines of the pure and applied, 
social, and life sciences. As indexes and ab¬ 
stracts in the arts and humanities become in¬ 
creasingly available in machine-readable form, 
this service will become correspondingly more 
important to additional library users. 


Cataloging: The Reality of Sharing Through the Computer 


To enhance its ability to provide catalog rec¬ 
ords for more materials more quickly by sharing 
the cataloging work of other libraries, the UCLA 
Library joined the Online Computer Library 
Center Inc. (OCLC) in 1976. A “bibliographic 
utility” based in Columbus, Ohio, and maintain¬ 
ing a computer file of shared cataloging records, 
OCLC provides this library with access via com¬ 
puter terminal to those records of thousands of 
other libraries in this country. The OCLC data 
base now contains more than 7 million such 
records and serves more than 2,500 libraries. By 
this direct access to the cataloging information 
produced by other institutions, most notably the 
Library of Congress, our Library has been able to 
increase its cataloging productivity. At the same 
time, UCLA contributes to this shared data base 
by entering records for materials not previously 
cataloged by another institution. We receive 
weekly from OCLC a computer tape record of all 
our cataloging in machine-readable form, and 
we also receive computer-produced catalog 
cards for filing in the catalogs throughout the 
UCLA Library system. The cataloging informa¬ 
tion on the archive tapes is integrated into the 
Library’s computerized Technical Processing 
System (described below). 

Another dividend of our participation in the 
OCLC program has been the dramatic transfor¬ 
mation of the Library’s interlibrary borrowing 
and lending operations. Terminals located in 
the four interlibrary service units on campus 
enable staff to determine locations across the 
nation of materials needed by UCLA faculty and 
students by searching the large OCLC data base. 



When an item is located in another library, a 
message requesting its loan to UCLA is transmit¬ 
ted automatically to that library through an elec¬ 
tronic mail sub-system of OCLC’s cataloging 
system. Conversely, we receive similar lending 
requests from libraries throughout the nation 
through this same system. The use of electronic 
rather than regular mail for the lending request 
has significantly reduced the amount of time 
required to fill these requests, another example 
of the computer directly improving library serv¬ 
ice to scholars and researchers. 
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The Technical Processing System (TPS) 


In the late 1960’s UCLA’s Biomedical Library 
received a grant from the National Library of 
Medicine to develop an automated technical 
processing system, which ultimately operated 
successfully in the Biomedical Library for 
nearly ten years. In 1978, the decision was made 
by the library administration to redesign and 
expand this system to accommodate the needs 
of all Library units on the campus. This new 
design provides an online computerized system 
for acquisitions and serials processing for the 
entire library and provides local bibliographic 
file support for each library. A local online net¬ 
work has been established which connects each 
library on campus with the IBM 3033 computer 
at the Office of Academic Computing, where 
650,000 library bibliographic records are stored. 
As of October 1, 1981, 85 video display termi¬ 
nals are available to staff at 54 separate locations 
in campus libraries. By September 1981 the Li¬ 
brary’s use of the computer had grown to more 
than 6,000 hours per month from 1,200 in No¬ 
vember, 1980. Currently, as many as 50 Library 
staff members may be using the system at any 
one time, dealing with book and serial process¬ 
ing information. Although the system has been 
in operation for less than a year, some immedi¬ 
ate benefits can already be perceived. 

Up-to-date information about books which 
have been ordered and received by the Library 
appears in the bi-weekly computer produced 
microfiche edition of the UCLA Catalog Sup¬ 
plement, copies of which can be found in each 
unit of the Library system. Library users can 
now learn quickly and directly if a book they 
want to read has already been ordered or re¬ 
ceived by any library on campus. 

The UCLA Catalog Supplement lists by au¬ 
thor and title books ordered, received, and re¬ 
cently cataloged. University of California fac¬ 
ulty, students, and staff may request rush pro¬ 
cessing of a book that has been received but not 
yet cataloged, by filling out a form at appropri¬ 
ate public service desks. The item will then be 
processed and made available within a few 
days. Users may also request that they be noti¬ 
fied when an item on order is received. 

New orders can be added to the Technical 
Processing System and changes can be made in 
existing records immediately. For example, a 
received date or a call number can be added 


showing a change in status of the book in pro¬ 
cess, and this new information is instantane¬ 
ously available for viewing on a terminal. Many 
of the public service desks in campus libraries 
are equipped with terminals which can query 
the Technical Processing System to determine 
exact status information of a given item. 

Futhermore, this online access through com¬ 
puter terminals allows Library staff to search for 
references to books by specific words in titles or 
series when more complete information is not 
known. 

The automation of records for ordering and 
receiving of library materials is also having an 
impact on internal Library operations, which 
will result in improved service to Library users. 
For example, the automatic order claiming fea¬ 
ture of the system periodically generates letters 
to dealers, following up on items ordered but 
not received. Staff responsible for collection de¬ 
velopment have found that online access to the 
Library’s current orders alerts them to the buy¬ 
ing patterns of all the library units on this cam¬ 
pus. The available information can help to pre¬ 
vent unwanted duplication of orders or can fa¬ 
cilitate orders for duplicate copies when this is 
desirable. 

The serials module of the Technical Process¬ 
ing System is designed to provide control over 
our large collection of currently-received se¬ 
rials. Over 45,000 of the Library’s 65,000 current 
serial titles have already been converted to 
machine-readable form. As rapidly as possible, 
the processing information required to control 
online check-in of new issues, claiming, bind¬ 
ing, and other functions is added to the record. 
Seven campus libraries are presently using the 
system and the remaining libraries will be 
added as quickly as complete information can 
be gathered and entered into the computer rec¬ 
ord. 

As a result, more information about serials 
currently received at UCLA is now available to 
Library users. All currently-received serial 
publications, including many newspapers and 
microforms not previously listed in the card 
catalog will eventually be included in the data 
base. Each entry for a serial title includes de¬ 
tailed bibliographic information, such as title 
change information, frequency of publication, 
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and other history notes, information not previ¬ 
ously available in the card catalog. 

The on-line check-in capability makes it pos¬ 
sible to state in a public serials list exactly which 
volumes and/or issues the Library owns, instead 
of merely presenting a summary holdings 
statement. In addition, specific information 
about the processing status of individual vol¬ 


umes and issues as they pass through the system 
is available for the first time; users will be able to 
note that a volume is at the bindery, a missing 
issue has been claimed, or that a replacement 
copy has been ordered. Many cross-references 
are included in the list to guide users to the 
correct entry. 

The information in the UCLA Library serials 
data base is made available to library patrons 
and staff in three ways. The UCLA Serials List, a 
monthly microfiche edition, arranged by title, of 
all serials currently received by the UCLA Li¬ 
brary is available at public service points in all 
Library units. Individual branch libraries re¬ 
ceive weekly a paper list of the titles owned by 
that unit so that users will no longer need to 
refer to card catalogs or Kardex check-in records 
to determine which issues have been received or 
bound. The serials file is also searchable online 
by library staff, thus providing access by title 
key words, publishing agency or place of publi¬ 
cation when complete information is unknown. 

In summary, for the first time information 
about the current acquisitions and serials hold¬ 
ings of all parts of the Library system is available 
through out the campus and this information 
can be found through one terminal instead of in 
a multiplicity of different manual files, many of 
which have not been available to the public. The 
immediate updating of the computer data base 
serves to keep staff and users alike abreast of the 
latest information about an item. 

Finally, the Boolean search capability of the 
system provides expanded access to informa¬ 
tion about materials, with an average of 15 ac¬ 
cess points per machine-readable record as op¬ 
posed to the 5-6 access points available in the 
traditional card catalog record. 

In the coming months, the Technical Process¬ 
ing System data base will continue to grow as 
more and more records are put into machine- 
readable form and additional computer termi¬ 
nals will appear in the various libraries through¬ 
out the campus. Online access will not, how¬ 
ever, render our card catalogs obsolete, for Li¬ 
brary users will need to consult these catalogs 
for materials cataloged prior to 1977. Public 
service staff will be happy to provide more in¬ 
formation about and demonstrations of the 
UCLA Library Technical Processing System 
upon request. 
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The University of California On-Line Union Catalog (MELVYL) 


At the same time that the UCLA Library has 
been expanding its Technical Processing Sys¬ 
tem, a complementary automated union catalog 
of the holdings of the libraries on the nine UC 
campuses has been under development by the 
Division of Library Automation (DLA) in the 
University’s Systemwide Office of Library Plans 
and Policies. A prototype of this online catalog 
is presently available on this campus for testing 
by patrons in the Reference Departments of the 
University Research Library, the College Li¬ 
brary, the Engineering and Mathematical Sci¬ 
ences Library, and the Biomedical Library. 

The catalog, known as MELVYL, is designed 
to provide computer access to information about 
the library resources of all the University of Cali¬ 
fornia campuses. At the present time, it contains 
approximately 730,000 records of monograph 
titles cataloged by the nine library systems be¬ 
tween 1976 and December 31, 1980. It is impor¬ 
tant to note that these 730,000 records represent 
only 1,300,000 of the 18,000,000 volumes in the 
UC Library system. Furthermore, journal titles 
and holdings and information on non-print ma¬ 
terials are not yet included in this data base. 

The catalog may be used in either of two 
modes. In the LOOKUP mode, instructions for 
use appear on the lower half of the terminal 
screen. Directions for using the COMMAND 
mode are located adjacent to each terminal. For 
the user with some previous experience in 
searching computerized data bases, the COM¬ 
MAND mode will be faster and more convenient 
to use. The novice may wish to begin searching 
in the LOOKUP mode, which requires no previ¬ 
ous experience, and switch to the COMMAND 
mode later. 

As with the UCLA Library Technical Process¬ 
ing System, MELVYL provides more sophisti¬ 
cated searching features than are possible with 
the traditional card catalog. For example, Boo¬ 
lean logic permits searching by individual 
words in titles or subject headings when the 
complete information is unknown. 

Although MELVYL represents the format of 
the catalog of the future, it does not replace the 
card and microfiche catalogs in the UCLA sys¬ 
tem. Rather, it duplicates the records of books 
added to our collection between 1977 and 1980 
and provides access to materials added to the 


other UC libraries in the same period. A title 
held by one or more other UC Libraries may also 
be available at UCLA; tpur copy would not ap¬ 
pear in the UC On-Line Union Catalog if it had 
not been cataloged in the time period mentioned 
above. For this reason, patrons using MELVYL 
should never conclude that UCLA does not hold 
a title merely because it is not included in that 
protype data base. The UCLA Library’s card 
catalogs and the microfiche list of the Catalog 
Supplement should always be consulted. It is 
particularly important for UCLA faculty and 
students to do this before placing interlibrary 
loan requests. 

Reference librarians may be consulted for as¬ 
sistance in using this online catalog and are 
eager to-hear the users’ reactions to it. Forms for 
written comments on the catalog are available 
next to each terminal and may be deposited at 
the reference desk. Since the online catalog is 
still in a prototype phase, user comments can be 
influential in its future development. 

The UC On-Line Union Catalog is available to 
users regularly from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday- 
Friday. Access may also be possible during 
other hours of the week when Division of Li¬ 
brary Automation staff are not utilizing the 
computer for testing and further development of 
the system. 

R.B.G., D.T., A.B., & M.G. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University 
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Stafford L. Warren, M.D., 1896-1981: A Legacy of Service 
to Medical Education, Science, and Libraries 


[Louise Darling, founding librarian of UCLA’s 
distinguished Biomedical Library and former 
Assistant Dean of Library Affairs in the School 
of Medicine, was one of Dean Warren’s first ap¬ 
pointments when he came to UCLA in 1947 to 
found the school. She has provided this memo¬ 
rial tribute to him. Miss Darling, who retired at 
the end of 1978, is Associate University Librar¬ 
ian Emerita and is a Senior Consultant to the 
National Library of Medicine.-Ed.] 

On Sunday afternoon, October 4, friends, col¬ 
leagues and admirers of Stafford Warren met in 
the courtyard in front of the Jules Stein Eye 
Institute in the Center for the Health Sciences to 
say a last farewell to the man who began it all in 
1947. Staff Warren was a big man in physical 
stature, in spirit and vision; even in his late 
years he conveyed an impression of irrepressi¬ 
ble energy, optimism and intellectual curiosity. 
Because he also lived a long life, it is impossible 
in this brief sketch to do more than list his major 
accomplishments. 

Though he spent the early years of his career 
in the east (three post-doctoral years divided 
between Johns Hopkins and Harvard and twenty 
years on the University of Rochester faculty in 
the Radiology Department of the School of Med¬ 
icine) he was essentially a westerner. Born in 
New Mexico, he grew up in Hayward, Califor¬ 
nia, received his B. A. and M.A. degrees from the 
Berkeley campus,, his M.D. from the San 
Francisco campus, and spent what we at UCLA 
at least think his most productive years on the 
Los Angeles campus of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia. 

During World War II, while on leave from the 
University of Rochester, Dr. Warren, appointed 
Colonel in the Army Medical Corps, served first 
as Medical Director of the Manhattan Project, a 
post that carried responsibility for all medical 
and public health services, including protection 
from radiation hazards, for personnel working 
at various sites in the United States on the first 
atomic bomb. Then, in the latter part of 1945, he 
was sent to survey the medical effects of the 
atomic bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki and 
the next year to Bikini as Chief of Radiologic 
Safety and head of radiologic research on 


aquatic life for the early nuclear weapons tests 
there. 

Moving to UCLA in 1947 as founding dean of 
the School of Medicine, Stafford Warren became 
immersed in architectural planning, assembling 
the first faculty, launching the first class in 1951 
and laying the foundations for much of the sup¬ 
port which ultimately resulted in the many 
schools, institutes and centers which make up 
the present Center for the Health Sciences. In 
1962 he was appointed the first (and only) Vice 
Chancellor for Health Sciences. He expected to 
retire the following year, but before he could do 
so he was called to Washington by President 
Kennedy to organize a national mental retarda¬ 
tion program. He worked vigorously during the 
next three years as Special Assistant to Presi¬ 
dents Kennedy and Johnson on the legislation 
which brought the program into being. The job 
done, he and his wife returned home to Los 
Angeles where he soon began still another ca¬ 
reer as an investigator into the cause of rheuma¬ 
toid arthritis—a career which lasted until his 
death in July. 

Heavy as his primary commitments were, he 
made time to participate in civic affairs. He was 
a leader in civil defense efforts and served for 
many years on the advisory boards of various 
Air Pollution Control Districts in California. He 
also was a consultant to numerous state and 
national organizations and agencies. After re¬ 
tirement, seeing that the University was losing 
an important resource in its emeriti, he became 
the founder of the UCLA Emeriti Association, 
the first group of its kind within the University 
of California system. 

Less well known, perhaps, except to us in 
the library field, was Staffs abiding interest in 
libraries. Soon after his arrival at UCLA he met 
with Lawrence Clark Powell, then University 
Librarian, and Professor Gordon Ball of the Zo¬ 
ology Department to discuss library service for 
the new school. The result of the discussions 
among themselves and with others over the next 
few months was the decision to pool resources 
in a library covering both biology and medicine, 
a decidedly innovative combination at the time. 
Accordingly, the organization of the Biomedical 
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Library was underway before the initial School 
of Medicine faculty began arriving, a situation 
Dean Warren thought would be of considerable 
assistance in the development of the school’s 
educational and research programs. He also 
early encouraged an informal program in the 
history of medicine, with the Biomedical Li¬ 
brary a focal point for it. The support and rec¬ 
ognition he gave over the years to that library 
were prime factors in its becoming the commu¬ 
nity and regional resource it is today. 

In the early sixties, at the time scientists began 
turning their attention to the almost overwhelm¬ 
ing problems their research and its publication 
had brought to libraries and the management of 
information resources, Staff Warren was out in 
front calling for the creation of a national 
electronically-linked library system. Although 
this did not materialize as he visualized, he was 
able from his vantage point in Washington as 
Special Assistant to the President, to publicize 
the problems, gain support for legislation such 


as the Medical Library Assistance Act of 1965, 
and make a great many people start thinking 
about national information needs. 

Over the years his achievements brought him 
many honors. Among them were honorary de¬ 
grees from the University of Redlands, the Uni¬ 
versity of Rochester and the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, the Distinguished Service Medal in 1945, 
the Legion of Merit in 1946 and in 1971 the 
Enrico Fermi Award from the Atomic Energy 
Commission for his role in “the early develop¬ 
ment of atomic energy so as to assure the pro¬ 
tection of man and environment.” 

His familiar presence on campus will be 
greatly missed, but he has left much of himself 
behind in the places where he has been, most 
especially at the south end of the UCLA campus 
where the Center for the Health Sciences is his 
lasting monument. 

L.D. 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): George Salter and His Work: Calligra¬ 
phy and Dust Jackets. On display through Janu¬ 
ary 17, 1982. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): The Photographic 
Heritage of the Middle East, an exhibition of 
early photographs of Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, and Iran. On display from No¬ 
vember 5, 1981, through February 21, 1982. 
Hours: 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Monday-Saturday. 

In the College Library: Architecture in Southern 
California. On display through December 15. 

In the Art Library (Main Reading Room): An 

exhibition of artifacts from the UCLA Museum 
of Cultural History displayed in connection 


with the course Art 55A (Africa, Oceania, & Na¬ 
tive America). On display through December 15. 

In the Biomedical Library: Biological Abstrac¬ 
tions in Ink and Glass, an exhibition of multi- 
media art by Toby Willner, M.A., featuring ab¬ 
stractions inspired by electron micrographs of 
hormone molecules and photography of other 
biological phenomena, including examples of 
several different printing techniques and col¬ 
lages combined with kiln-fired and laminated 
glass. On display through December 30. 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: Harry Warren, 
1893-1981: In Memoriam, an Exhibition of 
Printed Music and Memorabilia from the Arch¬ 
ive of Popular American Music. On display 
through December 15. 
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The Pyramid of Cheops and The Sphinx 

[Photographed by W. Hammerschmidt, ca. 1860] 


See Page 74 
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Nineteenth-Century Middle East in Photographs 


The Photographic Heritage of the Middle East 
is the title of an exhibition of nineteenth-century 
photographs now on display in the Department 
of Special Collections. Arranged by the Li¬ 
brary’s Near East Bibliographer Dunning Wil¬ 
son, Paul E. Chevedden, a doctoral candidate in 
the Department of History, and Lilace Hatayama 
of the Department of Special Collections, and 
designed by Marian Engelke, the display has 
been selected largely from the collection of 
nearly 1,300 photographic prints on the Middle 
East in the Department of Special Collections. 
Also included are photographs loaned by 
others, including Ralph Jaeckel, a Lecturer in 
the Department of Near Eastern Languages and 
Cultures. 

Featured in the exhibition are photographs of 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, Greece, and Iran 
(Persia) taken from 1849 to 1893. Not long after 
the photographic process was developed in 
1839, Egypt and the Holy Land were extensively 
photographed. Since these lands preoccupied 
the mind and imagination of nineteenth- 
century Europe, a large-scale demand was cre¬ 
ated for photographic views of the Middle East. 
This collection is being placed on public view 
not only to show the Middle East as it was rec¬ 
orded over a century ago by the first photogra¬ 
phers, but also to demonstrate the importance of 
this region in the history of photography. 

Most of the UCLA albums on display are from 
the Albert Boni Collection on the History of Pho¬ 
tography, which came to UCLA in the early 
1970’s. The earliest collection, covering sites 
along the Nile, dates from 1852 and is the work 
of M axime Du Camp (1822-1894) who, with 
Gustave Flaubert, travelled on commission to 
record Egyptian and Nubian antiquities. In his 
photographs Du Camp utilized the new calotype 
process which produced a paper negative, al¬ 
lowing for the first time the production and 
publication of multiple prints. This rare album 
displays Du Camp as both an artist and a daring 
pioneer photographer. 

A folio entitled Souvenirs 1862, by W. Ham- 
merschmidt, also deals with the Egyptian scene. 
The clarity and detail in these large photo¬ 


graphs, which result from the use of glass nega¬ 
tives, are especially notable in the views of Cairo 
mosques and neighborhoods. Also noteworthy 
is an album of early (1862) and original photo¬ 
graphs of Greece, the Sinai, and the Holy Land, 
by Francis Frith (1822-1898), an English pur¬ 
veyor of touristic pictures and the first noted 
photographer to use the wet collodion process. 

The work of Antonio Beato (d. 1903) is repre¬ 
sented by two large folios which are in fact 
albums of the American millionaire, Harold 
Stirling Vanderbilt (the Commodore’s grand¬ 
son), who as a child sailed up the Nile with his 
family and entourage during the winter of 
1877-88. The first two photographs of the sec¬ 
ond album show the Vanderbilt party on board a 
Nile steamer. The colorful Mrs. Alva Vanderbilt 
(later Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont), her daughter Con- 
suelo, and son Harold Stirling, are identified. In 
typical fashion, these photographs contrast the 
grand life aboard a Nile steamer with the great 
monuments and antiquities along the river. 

Life among the Qashqai, Bakhtiari, and Kur¬ 
dish tribes in Iran, is shown in a unique album, 
the work of the traveler Isabella Lucy Bird 
Bishop (1831-1904) who trekked through Persia 
in 1890. Several of these photographs later ap¬ 
peared as illustrations in her travel book Journey 
in Persia and Kurdistan (London, 1891). 

Historical photographs through their texture, 
composition, and image capture ages and 
scenes which have passed forever. As precious 
records of social history, as art objects, and as 
fire for one’s imagination, they invite and re¬ 
ward the viewer. This exhibition of scenes of the 
Middle East of a century ago will remain on 
display through February 21, 1982. 

In conjunction with the exhibition, Mr. 
Chevedden has prepared a handsome illustrated 
catalog with extensive explanatory text. The 
Photographic Heritage of the Middle East 
(Malibu, Undena Publications, cl981, 36 p.) 
may be purchased in person at the Library Cash¬ 
ier Window, University Research Library, for 
$5.00 tax included. Copies may also be ordered 
by mail at $6.00 (tax included) each from Library 
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Accounting Section, University Research Li¬ 
brary, University of California, 405 Hilgard Av¬ 
enue, Los Angeles, CA 90024. All orders must be 
accompanied by check payable to the Regents of 
the University of California. The catalogs will be 
shipped postage free. 


A reception honoring the opening of the ex¬ 
hibition was held in the Department of Special 
Collections on November 12. 


D.S.W. 


Recent Additions to UCLA Library Collections 


New Videocassettes in Audio Visual Center. 

The College Library’s Audio Visual Center has 
recently acquired The Vikings on 3 A" 
videocassette. This 10-part series, written and 
narrated by Magnus Magnusson and co-pro¬ 
duced by BBC-TV and KTCA-TV of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, describes the Vikings’ culture, reli¬ 
gion, art, literature, and exploration. It is avail¬ 
able for general use during all hours the College 
Library is open. 

The Center has also been given a copy of 
Civilisation, the 13-part BBC-TV series written 
and narrated by Sir Kenneth Clark. A gift to the 
UCLA Library from the Virginia Steele Scott 
Foundation, it was originally received in the 
form of 16mm. film. With the assistance of Alice 
Cooley in the Instructional Media Library 
(UCLA Office of Instructional Development) it is 
being converted into 3 A" videocassette by Films, 
Inc. 

T.F. 

Chinese Folk Songs. A two-volume set of Chi¬ 
nese folk songs was recently presented to the 
Ethnomusicology Archive by the Taiwan Gov¬ 
ernment Information Office. The set, totalling 
981 pages, contains 832 folk songs from all parts 
of China. The pieces are categorized by province 
of origin, and are presented in Western staff as 
well as Chinese cipher notation. Each song is 
accompanied by the Chinese text, followed by 


an English summary and/or translation of the 
texts. Interesting paper cuts and excellent mod¬ 
ern brush paintings of Chinese folk customs 
found throughout both volumes serve to place 
the songs in their cultural context. 

N.Y. 

Arabic Edition of the Arabian Nights. The 

University Research Library has acquired a rare 
printed edition in Arabic of the Tales of the 
Thousand and One Nights. Printed in 1836 in 
the old Bulaq Printing House which produced 
fine Arabic script printing in Egypt throughout 
the 19th century, this two-volume set is an im¬ 
portant edition because it is based directly upon 
original Egyptian manuscripts and relates each 
tale in unabridged form. In this respect it is 
superior to both the Calcutta and Breslau edi¬ 
tions, also in Arabic, which date from approxi¬ 
mately the same period. This first Bulaq edition 
serves as the basis for virtually all later Arabic 
printings and foreign translations of the Tales of 
the Arabian Nights. Generous financial assist¬ 
ance from the Von Grunebaum Center for Near 
Eastern Studies made possible this important 
purchase, which enhances an already distin¬ 
guished and rare collection of Arabian Nights 
editions in the Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions, assembled over many years by Wilbur J. 
Smith, former head of that department. 

D.S.W. 


Chicano Periodical Index 


Volume 1 of the Chicano Periodical Index, the 
first computer-generated subject index to 
Chicano/Hispanic periodicals, was published 
in September, 1981, by G. K. Hall of Boston, 
Massachusetts. Its appearance marks the culmi¬ 
nation of a three-year cooperative project 
headed by Richard Chabran, Head of the Bib¬ 
liographic Research and Collection Develop¬ 


ment Unit of the Chicano Studies Research Cen¬ 
ter at UCLA, and Francisco Garcia-Ayvens, Co¬ 
ordinator of the Chicano Studies Library on the 
Berkeley campus. 

The Index provides in one volume compre¬ 
hensive subject, author, and title access to se¬ 
lected Chicano serials published from 1967 to 
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1978 and is the product of the combined efforts 
of 15 library professionals located throughout 
the Southwest. It is designed to provide re¬ 
searchers with quick access to the wealth of 
previously unindexed information contained in 
major Chicano journals and magazines. A total 
of eighteen titles covering historical, political, 
social, cultural, and literary aspects of the 
Chicano experience in print were selected for 
retrospective indexing. In addition, a balance 
was struck between academic research and gen¬ 
eral audience publications typically found in 
academic and public library collections. 

The titles indexed are: Atisbos, Aztlan, Con 
Sajos, Agenda, Caracol, Nuestro, Regeneracion, 
La Raza Habla, Encuentro Femenil, El Grito, 
Somos, La Luz, Revista Chicano-Riquena, Jour¬ 
nal of Mexican-American History, Chicano Law 


Review, De Colores, Journal of Mexican- 
American Studies, and El Grito del Sol. 

It is expected that this published volume of 
the Index will be the first in a series of similar 
indexes which will provide retrospective and 
current indexing for Chicano Studies literature. 
Publication of the next volume, which will 
cover the period 1979 through 1981, is expected 
by late summer 1982. 

A copy of the first volume is available to users 
in the Chicano Studies Research Library, 1118 
Campbell Hall. The University Research Library 
copy is on order and will be made available in 
the Reference Department when it is received. 


R.C. 


Clark Library Notes 


Richard H. Popkin, Professor of Philosophy at 
Washington University, St. Louis, read a paper 
on “Jewish Messianism and Christian 
Millenarianism” as part of the 1975 Clark Li¬ 
brary Seminar Series. Now Popkin is the 1981/ 
82 Clark Library Professor and Visiting Profes¬ 
sor of Philosophy at UCLA. His continuing in¬ 
terest in the subject has resulted in his organiz¬ 
ing a sequence of nine Friday afternoon semi¬ 
nars during his Clark year which will further 
explore Messianism and Millenarianism in 
English Literature and Thought, 1650 - 1800 . Fo¬ 
cusing on Judeo-Christian ideas about the com¬ 
ing of a Messiah, nine scholars from the United 
States, England, Canada, and Israel will analyze 
the interaction of Jewish and English thought. 
Mankind’s longing for an ideal world will be the 
theme as the series of seminars looks at the ori¬ 
gins and nature of prominent millenarian 
movements and what became of them. 

On October 30 Professor Christopher Hill, 
Fellow of Oxford University, Visiting Professor 
at Rutgers University, and an expert on the Puri¬ 
tan Revolution, began the series with the topic 
“Till the Conversion of the Jews.” He was fol¬ 
lowed on December 4 by UCLA Professor of 
History Amos Funkenstein, who spoke on 
“Kabbalism and Science in Seventeenth Cen¬ 
tury England: The Case of Henry More.” 

“Bishop Berkeley’s Messianism” will be the 


subject of Harry Bracken’s seminar on February 
12,1982. He is Professor of Philosophy at McGill 
University. On March 5, Professor of English at 
UCLA George Rousseau will lecture on “Mysti¬ 
cal Attraction and Subtle Fluid: The Inimitable 
Doctor Cheyne.” 

Steven Zwicker, Professor of English at Wash¬ 
ington University, will present “England, Israel, 
and the Emergence of Roman Virtue” on March 
26. This will be followed on April 30 by an 
inquiry into “Eighteenth-Century Freemasonry 
and the Utopian Impulse” by Margaret Jacob, 
Professor of History at the City University of 
New York. 

Professor Mayr Verete of the Department of 
History at Hebrew University in Jerusalem, 
brings to the seminar series “The Idea of the 
Restoration of the Jews in English Protestant 
Thought.” The final two programs will feature 
Professor of Rhetoric Arthur Quinn of the Uni¬ 
versity of California, Berkeley, speaking on 
“The Millenarian Tradition and British Philos¬ 
ophy: From Literal to Figurative” (May 21), and 
Henry Louis Gates, Jr., Professor of Afro- 
American Studies and English at Yale Univer¬ 
sity, who will conclude the series bn June 4 with 
an exploration of “Messianic Aspects of 
Eighteenth-Century Afro-English Literature.” 

Professor Popkin, whose doctorate is from Co- 
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lumbia University, was a faculty member of the 
Claremont Graduate School and the University 
of California, San Diego, before taking up his 
current appointment at Washington University. 
During 1979-80 he was Visiting Professor at Tel 
Aviv University. He has been awarded fellow¬ 
ships by ACLS, the Fulbright Foundation, the 
Guggenheim Foundation, the American Philo¬ 
sophical Society, and the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. He is editor of the Journal of 
the History of Philosophy and codirector of the 
International Archives for the History of Ideas. 
Professor Popkin has published extensively in 



Photograph by David Zeitlin 


Patrons entering the University Research Li¬ 
brary for the past four years have seen immedi¬ 
ately to their right, against the far wall, the 
bronze bust of a man looking down from a black 
pedestal. The inscription on the card next to it 
identified the bust as JAKE ZEITLIN 1976, by 
Jane Ullman, and noted that it had been “lent by 
the artist.” Now, that card has been replaced by a 
bronze plaque which reads: JAKE ZEITLIN 
Bookseller, by Jane Ullman, Gift of Florence 
Mead Benjamin.” 

Mrs. Benjamin was born in New York City but 
came to Los Angeles at an early age and was 


the field of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
philosophy, notable scepticism. His most recent 
book, The History of Scepticism from Erasmus 
to Spinoza, was published by the University of 
California Press in 1979. 

All of the seminars convene at 2:00 p.m. In¬ 
quiries regarding them should be directed to: 
The William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, 
2520 Cimarron St., Los Angeles, California 
90018, Telephone: (213) 731-8529. 

J.R.C. 


Jake Zeitlin Bust 

Gift to Library 


reared in California. She is a graduate of 
Marlborough School and Stanford University, 
and also attended the Graduate School of Music 
at Occidental College and the Sawyer School of 
Business. At present she resides on the eastern 
shore of Maryland. She is president of the Giles 
W. and Elsie G. Mead Foundation, a founding 
member of the Los Angeles Music Center, and a 
life member of the Huntington Library Associ¬ 
ates. Mrs. Benjamin has presented this bust to 
the UCLA Library as a token of gratitude to Jake 
and Jo Zeitlin for the kindness they extended to 
her and her brother when, as young students, 
they were made welcome and invited to browse 
in the Zeitlin and Ver Brugge bookshop. Out of 
that early association a life-long and devoted 
friendship developed which has flourished for 
more than thirty years. Mrs. Benjamin’s brother, 
Dr. Giles Mead, is a noted ichthyologist and 
former director of the Los Angeles County Mu¬ 
seum of Natural History. 

The sculptress, Jane Ullman, was born in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, and grew up in Chicago, where 
she studied at the Art Institute of Chicago and 
with Todros Geller. In Paris she studied paint¬ 
ing with George D’Argouges and drawing at Ju- 
liens, and in Los Angeles, where she has lived 
most of her adult life, she studied sculpture with 
Alexander Archipenko, and firing, casting, and 
clay techniques with the Italian Terra Cotta 
Company. She worked for several years as an 
assistant to Galka Scheyer. 
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Ms. Ullman did two busts of Jake Zeitlin in 
1976 and lent one of them to the UCLA Library 
in 1977 for an exhibition honoring him on the 
occasion of his 75th birthday. The bust has re¬ 
sided here ever since then. Thanks to the gener¬ 
osity of Florence Mead Benjamin it will now be a 
permanent part of the Library’s collections. 

N.D. 


Current Library 
Exhibitions 

In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): George Salter and His Work: Calligra¬ 
phy and Dust Jackets. On display through Janu¬ 
ary 17, 1982. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): The Photographic 
Heritage of the Middle East, an exhibition of 
early photographs of Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, and Iran, 1849-1893. On display 
through February 21,1982. Hours: 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Monday-Saturday. [See feature article, pg. 74]. 

In the University Research Library (two cases 
by central stairs): From Symbol to Mimesis, the 
Generation of Walther von der Vogelweide, an 
exhibition mounted in honor of the interna¬ 
tional symposium on methodological problems 
in the literary history and criticism of the Min- 
nesang, which was held on the UCLA campus 
on October 23-24, 1981, and sponsored by the 
UCLA Center for Medieval and Renaissance 
Studies, the UCLA Department of Germanic 
Languages, and the Pomona College, Clare¬ 
mont. On display through December 15. 

In the College Library: Architecture in Southern 
California. On display through February 15. 

In the Architecture & Urban Planning Library: 

Water color travel sketches by architect Richard 
Neutra, painted on student and military trips 
through Austria, Germany, Italy, and the Bal¬ 
kans (1909-1915). These were recently dis¬ 
covered in personal papers by the architect’s 
widow, Dione Neutra, and lent to UCLA for this 
exhibition. On display through December 15. 

In the Art Library (Main Reading Room): An 

exhibition of artifacts from the UCLA Museum 
of Cultural History displayed in connection 


with the course Art 55A (Africa, Oceania, & Na¬ 
tive America). On display through December 15. 

In the Biomedical Library: Biological Abstrac¬ 
tions in Ink and Glass, an exhibition of multi- 
media art by Toby Willner, M.A., featuring ab¬ 
stractions inspired by electron micrographs of 
hormone molecules and photography of other 
biological phenomena, including examples of 
several different printing techniques and col¬ 
lages combined with kiln-fired and laminated 
glass. On display through December 30. 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: Harry Warren, 
1893-1981: In Memoriam, an exhibition of 
printed music and memorabilia from the Arch¬ 
ive of Popular American Music. On display 
through December 15. 

In the Wayland D. Hand Library of Folklore 
and Mythology (Center for the Study of Com¬ 
parative Folklore and Mythology): Christmas 
Around the World, an exhibition of books from 
the Wayland D. Hand Library and the University 
Research Library collections and including 
prints and Christmas cards from many coun¬ 
tries. On display from December 1 through Jan¬ 
uary 31, 1982. 


Clark Library 
Publication 

The Poetry of Jonathan Swift has been pub¬ 
lished by the William Andrews Clark Memorial 
Library (1981, 54 pages), thus making available 
in print the papers read at a Clark Library Semi¬ 
nar on January 20, 1979, by the two distin¬ 
guished Swift scholars who addressed the sem¬ 
inar on that occasion. 

Robert C. Elliott, Professor of English at the 
University of California, San Diego, and one of 
the founders of that institution’s Literature De¬ 
partment, wrote on “Jonathan Swift: The Pre¬ 
sentation of Self in Doggerel Rhyme.” Professor 
Elliott, a specialist in writing about satire, uto¬ 
pias, and eighteenth-century English literature, 
suffered an untimely death in the Anza Borrego 
Desert on April 13, 1981, and this volume has 
been published in his memory. UCLA’s Profes¬ 
sor Maximillian Novak, who has provided the 
introduction to this work, writes of Elliott that 
“many have specialized in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury but few have added so much to our under- 
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standing of the period,” and that he was an ideal 
choice to give a “fresh view of Swift’s poetry.” 

Elliott’s colleague on the seminar, Arthur H. 
Scouten, Professor of English at the University 
of Pennsylvania since 1947, writes on “Jonathan 
Swift’s Progress from Prose to Poetry.” Professor 
Scouten is best known for his work on Restora¬ 
tion and eighteenth-century drama, and his re¬ 
vision of Teerink’s bibliography of Swift was a 


major contribution to Swift studies. 

Copies of this publication are available at 
$4.00 each and may be obtained by writing to 
the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, 
2520 Cimarron Street, Los Angeles, California 
90018, enclosing check payable to the Regents 
of the University of California. 

J.R.C. 


Library Staff in Print and Program 


University Librarian Russell Shank has been 
appointed to the China Relations Committee 
through August, 1982, by Professor James S. 
Coleman, Chair of the UCLA Committee on In¬ 
ternational and Comparative Studies. 

On October 15, Dr. Shank, a member of the 
Board of Directors of the American Council on 
Education, moderated a panel discussion on 
“What Librarians Expect of Faculty and 
Administrators—and Vice Versa,” as part of the 
Council’s annual meeting in Washington, D.C. 

Lurleen Costa of the Management Library has 
been appointed by Vice-Chancellor James Hob¬ 
son to the UCLA Staff Affirmative Action Com¬ 
pliance Committee, to serve through August 
1983. 

Charlotte Georgi, Librarian for Management 
Bibliography, is Chair of the Business & Finance 
Division Group of the Special Libraries Associ¬ 
ation, Southern California Chapter. Miss Georgi 
also was given a special appointment to the Ex¬ 


ecutive Board of the Committee for Professional 
Women of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Ronald J. Grele, Director of the UCLA Oral 
History Program, has been elected to the Coun¬ 
cil of the Oral History Association, thus continu¬ 
ing the UCLA program’s long connection with 
the Association. James V. Mink, head of the 
Department of Special Collections, was one of 
the founders of the national group, and Bernard 
Galm, former Director of the Program, also 
served on the council. 

Ann T. Hinckley, head of the Research Li¬ 
brary’s Reference Department, is co-author with 
Diana M. Thomas and Elizabeth R. Eisenbach of 
The Effective Reference Librarian, recently 
published in New York by the Academic Press 
as a volume in its series Library and Information 
Science. Professor Thomas and Mrs. Eisenbach 
are members of the faculty of UCLA’s Graduate 
School of Library & Information Science. 

Roberta Walters, Assistant Head of the 
Biomedical Library Reference Division, was 
elected Secretary of the Medical Library Group 
of Southern California and Arizona for 1981- 
1982. 

James V. Mink, Head of the Department of 
Special Collections and University Archivist, 
has been appointed Chair of the Council of Uni¬ 
versity Archivists of the University of California 
for a three-year term. He has also recently been 
appointed the official representative of the Uni¬ 
versity of California Library Council on the Uni¬ 
versity Records Management Committee. 

On September 1 in Berkeley, Mr. Mink 
chaired a session on “Oral History and the Writ- 
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ten Word” at the 45th annual meeting of the 
Society of American Archivists, and convened 
the first meeting of the Society’s new Profes¬ 
sional Affinity Group on Oral History, which he 
has been actively promoting the past two years. 

In July, Law Librarian Frederick Smith pre¬ 
sided at a meeting at UCLA of the Long Range 
Planning Group, an organization of directors of 
large academic, public, and private law libraries 
in the greater Los Angeles area. 


Two Law Library staff members chair impor¬ 
tant Southern California Association of Law Li¬ 
braries committees this year. Adrienne Adan, 
head of Technical Processing, is Chair of the 
Education/Grants Committee which co¬ 
ordinates the varied educational programs of 
the Association. Law Librarian Frederick Smith 
is Chair of the Constitution and Bylaws Commit¬ 
tee. 


The Clark Summer House Lives! 


In the article on the California Photographer 
Collection in the September issue of the UCLA 
Librarian (pg. 61, with photograph) it was men¬ 
tioned that the Summer House in the gardens of 
the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library 
no longer existed. We are delighted to report 
that this is not the case, and are encouraged to 
note, from this response from our readership, 
that we are indeed read. 

A note signed “The Clark Summer House” 
tells us “Contrary to Rumor, I still exist. The 
Reports of my death, etc., etc. . . . Shame, shame, 
shame ...” 

Additional and welcome detail has been 
supplied by Robert Vosper, who writes: “The 


romantic little summer house at the Clark that is 
portrayed in the September issue of UCLA Li¬ 
brarian does indeed still exist, but it is rather 
derelict and hidden in the shrubbery at the 
southeast corner of the gardens. Delapidated to 
be sure, but yet not entirely forgotten. Several of 
us, notably Professors Emma Lew Thomas in 
Dance and Henry Goodman in Theater Arts, 
have hoped we might find an angel who would 
help us rehabilitate the elegant structure and 
site it appropriately, perhaps on the great north 
lawn, where it would wonderfully adorn some 
of our dance and theatrical programs on the 
green. Is there an angel, with landscaping inter¬ 
ests, in the audience?” 

J.R.C. 


Biomedical Library Moves Pre-1961 Foreign Language Journals 


To alleviate crowded shelving conditions in 
the stacks of the Biomedical Library, foreign- 
language periodicals published in 1960 and 
earlier have been moved to the UCLA Library 
Stack Annex in Inglewood. The decision to 
move them was made in consultation with the 
Biomedical Library Advisory Committee, the 
School of Medicine Library Committee, and 
faculty collection development advisers. An ex¬ 
amination of these titles indicated that they are 
infrequently used and thus their removal should 
result in a minimal amount of inconvenience to 
users. 


All of the volumes which have been relocated 
will be available for use on a 24-hour delayed 
paging basis. Paging requests may be submitted 
at the Biomedical Library Holdings Information 
Station or at the Biomedical Library Reference 
Desk. Arrangements can also be made for onsite 
use of the periodicals at the Stack Annex. The 
Biomedical Library Serials Holdings List rec¬ 
ords for each title shelved in the Stack Annex 
will clearly indicate which volumes have been 
moved. 

A.B. 
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Portions of the manuscript of Media Speak, a Period Piece (1981), by Elaine Barkin, Professor of Music, UCLA 


[An exhibition describing the process of mu¬ 
sical composition will be on display in the 
Rubsamen Music Library and in the Lobby of 
Schoenberg Hall from January 11 through 
March 26,1982. It has been mounted by Marsha 
Berman, Associate Music Librarian, and Robert 
Fleisher, Visiting Lecturer in Music, who is co- 


coordinator with Visiting Lecturer in Music El¬ 
liot Asarnow of the New Music at UCLA series. 
In connection with the opening of the exhibition 
and the forthcoming concert series Mr. Fleisher 
has prepared the following remarks on the pro¬ 
cess of composition, especially with relation to 
new music.—Ed.] 


See Page 82 
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Compositional Process: Stages in the Genesis of Music 


Since World War II and the advent of elec¬ 
tronic music, it has become increasingly diffi¬ 
cult to generalize about contemporary music, its 
creators, or its process of creation. Factors influ¬ 
encing the new music—including, among 
others, non-Western (notably Asian, Indonesian 
and African) musical traditions, and various 
extra-musical disciplines including architec¬ 
ture information theory, and computer systems 
and applications—are simply too numerous and 
diverse to permit categorical statements appli¬ 
cable to the broad spectrum of compositional 
approaches today. Indeed, the present phase of 
twentieth-century music is frequently regarded 
as one of eclecticism, characterized by highly 
individualistic approaches in which the com¬ 
poser may freely synthesize elements or tech¬ 
niques previously identified with one or an¬ 
other distinct “school” or “ism.” In the present 
situation, the general public faces two obstacles: 
one, a lack of familiarity with the compositional 
process, and two, an inability to approach or 
appreciate a new work on first hearing. 

First, our culture possesses many cherished 
and romantic conceptions regarding art and art¬ 
ists. The composer, for example, is often viewed 
as a type of vessel, mediating between the divine 
creative source and the earthly realm of musical 
performance. However, conscious deliberation 
(problem solving), often slow and laborious, oc¬ 
cupies perhaps the greatest portion of the crea¬ 
tive artist’s time. Nevertheless, the process of 
creation itself remains largely a mystery to non¬ 
artists. 



Secondly, except for program notes which 
often tell us more than we want to know before 
hearing a work for the first time, or which, at the 
other extreme, tell us little or nothing of sub¬ 
stance and fail as well to address aesthetic ques¬ 
tions clearly raised by a given work, we ordi¬ 
narily hear new works performed without hav¬ 
ing any real understanding of their raison d’etre; 
rarely we are informed as to how and why the 
composer created this work at this time. 

As a special addition to this year’s New Music 
at UCLA concert series, faculty and student 
composers will share background materials and 
information concerning their work, in an ex¬ 
hibition entitled “Compositional Process: 
Stages in the Genesis of Music.” No restrictions 
were specified, with the assumption that each 
composer would be the best judge of the appro¬ 
priate presentation of his or her own work. 
Statements, sketches and finished scores from 
individual composers will offer an unusual and 
candid insight into the broad range of composi¬ 
tional perspective and process at UCLA. The 
exhibition and all concerts are open to the pub¬ 
lic without charge. 

Robert Fleisher 
Visiting Lecturer in Music 
Department of Music 


Schedule of the New Music at UCLA concerts: 

Saturday, February 13, 1982, Schoenberg 
Hall, 8:30 p.m. 

Thursday, February 18,1982, Popper Thea¬ 
ter, Schoenberg Hall, 8:30 p.m. 

Saturday, April 17, 1982, Popper Theater, 
Schoenberg Hall, 8:30 p.m. 
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Los Angeles Times Index for 1881-1945 


In this centennial year of the Los Angeles 
Times it is particularly gratifying to report that 
an index on microfilm to the back issues of the 
Times for a significant part of the period 1881- 
1945 is now available for use in the Microform 
Reading Service in the University Research Li¬ 
brary. This access has been provided through a 
purchase of a copy of the Time’s microfilm du¬ 
plication of 1,755,000 handwritten and typed 
index cards which were maintained by the 
newspaper during the earlier years of its publi¬ 
cation. 

The Reference Department has a typed guide 
to the reels (an “index to the index”), calledL.A. 
Times Index, 1881-1945: Master Index to Cards 
on Microfilm, which is kept on the newspaper 
index table next to the printed Los Angeles 
Times Index (published by Bell & Howell and 
covering the years 1972 to date). Another copy 
of this reel guide is located in the Microform 
Reading Service. 

The microfilm index corresponds to the ar¬ 
rangements and breakdown of the card index 
into various groupings, by type of index and 
years of coverage, and contains the following: 


Subjects 

Places 

Names 

General 

General 

General 


1927-1935 Reels 1-52 
1927-1935 Reels 53-74 
1927-1935 Reels 75-192 
1935-1945 Reels 75-192 
1912-1927 Reels 193-234 
1881-1897 Reel 234 


It should be noted that there is a significant 
14-year gap in the coverage of the index, from 
1898 through 1911. This resulted from the loss 
of the cards for this period in the 1910 dynamit¬ 
ing of the Los Angeles Times Building. Indexing 
was not started again until 1912. 


This index will be of great interest and par¬ 


ticularly useful to the student of southern Cali¬ 
fornia history. It joins the Los Angeles Star in¬ 
dex, which was compiled onto cards some years 
ago in the Department of Special Collections for 
the period May 17,1851-September3,1859. The 
Star itself ceased publication in 1881, the year in 
which the Los Angeles Times began publica¬ 
tion. Thus, at present the University Library can 
offer to researchers detailed index coverage for 
Los Angeles newspapers from 1851-1859, 
1881-1897, 1912-1945, and 1972-to date. 

An additional resource of some interest which 
can be used as a form of index to the Los Angeles 
Times and thus to southern California history is 
Chronology of the Times, by W. Stanley Gordon, 
which has been located in the Department of 
Special Collections for a number of years. It is 
essentially a chronological index to every lead¬ 
ing editorial and news story carried in the Times 
during the first 91 years of its existence, from 
December 4, 1881, to December 29, 1970, with 
an addendum providing the same information 
for the period January 1,1971, through April 2 7, 
1977. Mr. Gordon was a former Times employee 
and former West Coast Editor of Look magazine. 
In connection with a plan to prepare a definitive 
history of the Times he had been asked origi¬ 
nally in 1972 to undertake this analysis of the 
Times as a framework for the use of the writers. 
In carrying out this assignment he read every 
copy of the Times on microfilm beginning with 
the first issue of December 4, 1881. 

With the addition to our collections of the 
microfilm index of the Los Angeles Times the 
University Library can now provide to re¬ 
searchers in one form or another greatly im¬ 
proved access to more than a century of south¬ 
ern California historical material. 

J.R.C. 


Jack Smith Denies Charges! 


And speaking of Los Angeles newspapers and 
indexing, we are reminded that we really should 
finish the saga of the razor found in the Los 
Angeles Daily News Morgue (please refer to the 
May, 1981, issue of UCLA Librarian). Sometime 
after that, in a letter addressed to Hilda Bohem, 
Jack Smith denied that the razor found in the 
Morgue belonged to him. Further investigation 


has brought to light additional facts. Everett 
Moore says that Jack was really looking for some 
missing ’Til Eulenspiegel prints. We have had 
no success in locating these prints. In fact, we’re 
not really sure what it is we’re looking for. We 
have, however, unearthed evidence that Jack 
really did work for the Daily News. The picture 
accompanying this article was found in the pho- 
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The Paul Egly Papers 


The University Library has recently received 
an important addition to its holdings in the De¬ 
partment of Special Collections with the dona¬ 
tion of Los Angeles Superior Court Judge Paul 
Egly’s papers, covering the period 1977-1981 
and relating to the complex and protracted case 
of Crawford vs. the Los Angeles Unified School 
District. 

The original complaint was filed in August, 
1963 , as a class action suit on behalf of ‘‘all negro 
and Mexican American pupils” against the Los 
Angeles City Board of Education by the parents 
of Mary Ellen Crawford and others, under the 
co-sponsorship of the American Civil Liberties 
Union. The case came to trial in 1967, following 
which Los Angeles Superior Court Judge Gitel- 
son ruled in 1970 that the District operated seg¬ 
regated schools and gave the initial order that 
they be integrated. The order was appealed and 
the case eventually came before the California 
Supreme Court, which in June of 1976 upheld 
the Los Angeles Superior Court ruling but re¬ 
versed a portion of the original judgment, which 
defined desegregation in terms of specific 
racial/ethnic percentages, ordering the School 


District to take reasonable and feasible steps to 
alleviate segregation and to demonstrate mean¬ 
ingful progress in that task. Jurisdiction of the 
case was shifted back to the Los Angeles Supe¬ 
rior Court. 

Judge Egly’s four-year term of office from his 
appointment in 1977 until his resignation in 
March, 1981, therefore, embraced a crucially 
important period of the case, covering efforts to 
implement “reasonable and feasible steps” from 
their beginning stages up to the California 
Supreme Court decision to let stand an appeal 
court ruling that Proposition 1, the anti-busing 
initiative passed by the voters in 1979, was con¬ 
stitutional. The papers are complete and varied 
enough to provide not only much detailed in¬ 
formation about the various integration plans 
considered, but also insights into the enormity 
of the task of translating social and political 
ideals from abstract existence into concrete, ac¬ 
ceptable reality within a widely-spread region 
of rapidly increasing ethnic diversity and 
changing patterns of residence. In addition to 
the Judge’s copies of legal documents filed in 
connection with the case, the papers include 


tographic archive of the paper. It is captioned 
“Our own DN reporter Jack Smith pulling on his 
own little shoes.” We bring you this and also 
reprint the letter Smith wrote to Bohem as part 
of our efforts to maintain the UCLA Librarian's 
reputation for bringing you the facts, all of the 
facts, and nothing but the facts. 


H.B. 


July 27, 1981 
Dear Hilda: 

I enjoyed your story on The Daily News, and 
am glad to know that the files are in good 
hands. 

I’m afraid I don’t fit into the story—about 
the office being cleaned out and the door 
locked. I had left The News a year and a half 
before it closed. 

I did get the razor from Everett, however, 
but it was a stranger to me. 

No harm done, but I know you want the 
facts! 

Yours truly, Jack Smith 
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printed background materials, maps, charts, re¬ 
ports, and correspondence files. 

The Egly papers are being supplemented by 
the additional donation to the Library of the 
records of the Los Angeles School Monitoring 
Committee, 1978-1981, which will be available 
after review and processing. 

Creation of a citizen monitoring committee 
was recommended by the Court Referee Monroe 
Price in early 1978 and established on May 24 of 
that year, after hearings on the proposal. The 
Committee was charged with the duty of “taking 
all necessary steps to observe and report the 
district’s desegregation activities.” Although it 
was made up of volunteer members of varying 
numbers, the Committee developed a formal 
structure and a system of subcommittees related 


to substantive areas of concern and issued a 
series of reports based on research which in¬ 
cluded questionnaires and observer reports. It 
was disbanded when Judge Egly’s successor, 
Judge Robert B. Lopez, took over the case. 

Apart from the intrinsic research value of the 
papers, the documentation which they provide 
complements and is enhanced by the Library’s 
strong existing holdings in the subject fields of 
local history generally and civil liberties in par¬ 
ticular. Collections of special related interest are 
the records of the American Civil Liberties 
Union of Southern California, the Ralph Bunche 
Papers, and the Debbie Louis Collection on the 
civil rights movement in the United States. 

A.C. 


Enhancing the Significant: Important Neutra Drawings for the 

Richard J. Neutra Archive 


Dion Neutra has given the Library sixty archi¬ 
tectural plans and drawings by his father, 
Richard J. Neutra, for the Archives of the Neutra 
Firm, housed in the Department of Special Col¬ 
lections. These plans, sketches, and tracings 
highlight construction details from the most 
fundamental structural concepts to special de¬ 
signs for landscape, furniture, and built-in units 
for two of Richard Neutra’s major achievements 
in domestic architecture: the celebrated Lovell 
House in Los Angeles and the innovative Kauf- 
mann House in Palm Springs. 

Richard Neutra would have told you not to 
call it the Lovell House. He liked to refer to it as 
the Health House. In the late 1920’s Dr. Richard 
Lovell was contributing a regular column to the 
Los Angeles Times, emphasizing the impor¬ 
tance of diet and exercise to health. Lovell 
commissioned Neutra to design a house for him, 
and the interaction of architect and client pro¬ 
duced the Health House, a domestic structure in 
the four to five thousand square foot range near 
Griffith Park. This home achieved instant fame 
following its completion in 1929. It is a scheme 
of projecting columns and the outside surfaces 
show the metal skelton at the plane of the walls 
and windows which enclose and provide the 
framework for hanging the wall coverings and 
extended windows. The whole structure ex¬ 


presses the qualities of light, air, and space, 
Neutra’s interpretation of the role environment 
can play in health and an extension of his cli¬ 
ent’s credo on the importance of diet and exer¬ 
cise in health. So to Neutra it was the Health 
House, for he believed the concept he was ex¬ 
pressing transcended the identity of the owner. 

The Kaufmann House came later. It was 
completed around 1946 for Neutra’s client 
Edgar J. Kaufmann, President of Kaufmann De¬ 
partment Stores in Pennsylvania which merged 
with the May Department Stores in 1946. 
Kaufmann wanted a vacation house in Palm 
Springs so he went to Neutra. This was not the 
first time he had commissioned a major archi¬ 
tect to design a house. Frank Lloyd Wright had 
designed his Flowing Waters House for Kauf¬ 
mann in Bear Run, Pennsylvania, near Pitts¬ 
burgh. But the Palm Springs retreat was not to be 
like a Wright design, an attempt to reenact the 
drama of the open desert, a house grown from 
the earth. It was to be a house constructed, tem¬ 
poral. 

Neutra asked: If I were creating a rocket sta¬ 
tion on the moon, would I design it in the 
Spanish style? He was struck by the moonscape 
aspect of the Palm Springs desert region, and he 
was inspired to create here an expression of 
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man’s penetration into an alien and barren envi¬ 
ronment. Client Kaufmann waxed enthusiastic 
over the creation of his rocket station on the 
moon, and what was started on a budget of 
$40,000 ended up costing over $400,000. Neutra 
created a roofed pavilion with transparent 
walls, where the walls and extensions liberated 
the house completely from the rectangle. Here, 
also, is the expression of man’s advancing tech¬ 
nology in controlling enclosed spaces to protect 
them from the harsh exterior environment. 

All of these original drawings do enhance the 
significant, for there can be no question of the 
importance of the Richard Neutra Archive. 
What sets it apart from and above other architec¬ 
tural archives that have found their way into 
academic institutions is the exhaustive nature of 
documentation, so carefully ordered and re¬ 
tained by its creators. This is not, as one might 
expect, solely the Germanic sense of order and 
exactitude at work. There is more. 

One early experience of Richard Neutra 
taught him a lesson. He was commissioned to 
design the Landfair Apartments near the new 
UCLA campus in the late 1930’s. Although this 
project was completed, a bitter battle between 
the owner and the contractor ensued. At one 
point the struggle focused on the construction of 
the roof and the specifications for the tempera¬ 
ture of the asphalt at the point of its application 
in laying down the roofing materials. As the 
architect and author of these specifications, the 
judge asked Neutra if he had observed the roof¬ 
ing process and personally assured himself of 
proper adherence to the specifications. The ar¬ 
chitect was immediately struck with both the 
logic and absurdity of this question. How to 
personally supervise every minute process of 
every design specification? 

Two procedural changes came out of the 
Landfair experience. The first was the revision 
of future Neutra client contracts to schedule the 
completion of payments during the pre¬ 
construction phase. Thereafter the architect’s 
role would become purely consultative and ad¬ 
visory. The second was of great importance for 
the Neutra Archive and what scholars can now 
learn about Richard Neutra’s career: create and 
retain more documentation. Field notes, miscel¬ 
laneous notes, and other types of material con¬ 
cerning the small details of specific projects 
abound in the archive. It is far richer than one 
would expect to find in the usual collection of 


architectural records. Of great interest are the 
type-written sheets called “conversations” 
which detail the many discussions and meet¬ 
ings with clients as projects proceeded through 
the design stage and beyond. All of these rec¬ 
ords kept for the specific purpose of document¬ 
ing the fulfillment of the architect’s contractual 
obligations to his clients now become of inesti¬ 
mable research value to the scholar in assessing 
the contributions of Richard Neutra the archi¬ 
tect. 

J.V.M. 

[Note: At the present time some of the archi¬ 
tectural plans and drawings in this collection 
are on loan to the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York, where they will form part of a major ex¬ 
hibition, The Architecture of Richard Neutra, 
which will be seen in various parts of the coun¬ 
try during the next two years—Ed.] 

Heads of College and Management 
Libraries Appointed 

Thomas K. Fry, who has been Acting Head of 
the College Library, was appointed Head of that 
library effective October 15. Prior to becoming 
Acting Head he was head of the Technical Pro¬ 
cessing Section of the College Library. He joined 
the UCLA Library system in 1977, coming from 
the Library of the California State University, 
Northridge, where he served as a cataloger and 
subsequently as Assistant Head of the 
Acquisitions/Serials Department. Mr. Fry holds 
the Associate in Arts degree from Los Angeles 
Pierce College (1968), the Bachelor of Science in 
Business Administration and Geography from 
California State University, Northridge (1970), 
and the Master of Library Science from UCLA 
(1973). 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University 
community, the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary, and other friends of the University by 
the Administrative Office, University of 
California Library, Los Angeles 90024. 
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Robert Bellanti has been appointed Head of 
the Graduate School of Management Library, 
effective February 15,1982. He is presently serv¬ 
ing as the Associate Director of the Pacific 
Southwest Regional Medical Library Service 
(PSRMLS) in the UCLA Biomedical Library. Mr. 
Bellanti joined the staff of the Biomedical Li¬ 
brary in 1974 as Head of its Interlibrary Loan 
Division, a position which he held until 1979. 
Prior to that time he had been Serials Librarian 
(1969-1973) at the Dickinson Library, Univer¬ 
sity of Nevada, Las Vegas. In 1979, at the 
Biomedical Library, he was appointed Assistant 
Director of PSRMLS, and in 1980 he became 
Associate Director. He is currently the Vice 
President/President-Elect of the Librarians As¬ 


sociation of the University of California-Los 
Angeles Division. 

He holds a Bachelor of Arts degree in Psy¬ 
chology from University of Nevada, Las Vegas 
(1968), the Master of Librarianship from the 
University of Washington (1969), the Certificate 
of Specialization in Biomedical Librarianship 
from UCLA (1974), and the Master of Business 
Administration degree from UCLA’s Graduate 
School of Management (1981), with a concen¬ 
tration on Integrative Management Processes 
and Industrial Relations. 

R.B.G. 


Library Staff in Print and Program 


In his History of the Study of Human Growth 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 
J.M. Tanner, Professor of Child Health and 
Growth at the University of London, acknowl¬ 
edges the help of Sandra Colville-Stewart, Head 
of the Biomedical Library’s History and Special 
Collections Division. In his words, she “miracu¬ 
lously located practically all the items I was 
preparing to give up on. 

Joyce P. Ludmer, Art Librarian, has been ap¬ 
pointed a member of the International Relations 
Committee of the Art Libraries Society of North 
America (ARLIS). Among other charges, this 
committee is responsible for planning art- 
related programs for the Montreal (1982) and 
New York (1985) conferences of the Interna¬ 
tional Federation of Library Associations 
(IFLA). 

Mimi Dudley, Reference Librarian in the Col¬ 
lege Library, presided over two Contributed 
Paper Sessions on library instruction programs 
on October 2 and 3 at the Second National Con¬ 
ference of the Association of College and Re¬ 
search Libraries, held in Minneapolis. Just prior 
to that she conducted a workshop and consulted 
with the staff at the University of North Dakota 
Library at Grand Forks. 

Dr. Lorraine Mathies, Education and Psy¬ 
chology Librarian, is co-editor with Elizabeth I. 
Dixon of El Camino College Library of the new 
edition of Scholarships, Fellowships, Grants, 


and Loans, one of the five volumes in the 18th 
edition of the College Blue Book. Mrs. Dixon 
was formerly with the Oral History Program at 
UCLA. Dr. Mathies also has been named 
chairperson of the Publications Advisory Board 
of Pi Lambda Theta, a national honorary organi¬ 
zation in education. 

Bernard Galm, Senior Editor in the UCLA 
Oral History Program, has been invited to serve 
on the Long-range Planning Committee of the 
Oral History Association. The Committee will 
study and report on matters of organization and 
membership and will consider proposals to ex¬ 
pand the society’s publication efforts and to 
offer expanded services and workshops. Its de¬ 
cisions will have a direct bearing on the opera¬ 
tion of oral history programs throughout the 
country, as the Oral History Association is the 
nationally-recognized monitor of standards in 
the field of oral history. 

Mr. Galm has been with the UCLA Oral His¬ 
tory Program since 1966 and is a former director 
of the Program. He has previously served the 
OHA as member of the Executive Council and as 
editor of its newsletter from 1972 to 1975. 

Charlotte Georgi, Librarian for Management 
Bibliography, has joined the reviewing staff of 
American Reference Books Annual. She has 
also written Foundations, Grants, and Fund 
Raising: A Selected Bibliography, published by 
Vance Bibliographies. 
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Mitch Tuchman, Senior Editor of the Oral 
History Program, has been appointed to the Los 
Angeles International Film Exposition (Filmex) 
Documentary Film Selection Committee. Fil¬ 
mex, which will be held in various theaters in 
Los Angeles in March and April of 1982 is the 
largest film exposition held in the United States. 
Mr. Tuchman’s appointment was in recognition 
of his long and active writing in film criticism. 


He is author of four recent articles on film. They 
include an interview with film maker Bruce 
Conner which appeared in Film Comment; an 
article on the re-release of Belle de Jour in the 
Los Angeles Times; articles on the making of the 
film Quest for Fire in Omni and Film Comment; 
and short reviews in LA Reader on the works of 
Ted Waltz, Jules Olitsky and Andre Miripolsky. 


Current Library 
Exhibitions 

In the University Research Library (Main 
Lobby): George Salter and His Work: Calligraphy 
and Dust Jackets. On display through January 
15. 

In the University Research Library (Entrance 
Case in Lobby): 50th Anniversary Keepsakes 
from the Rounce £r Coffin Club, an exhibition of 
printing produced by some Rounce & Coffin 
Club members in celebration of the 50th anni¬ 
versary (1981) of the Los Angeles club of prin¬ 
ters, librarians, and other bibliophiles. On dis¬ 
play through January 31. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): The Photographic 
Heritage of the Middle East, an exhibition of early 
photographs of Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, and Iran, 1849-1893. On display 
through February 21. Hours: 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Monday-Saturday. 

In the College Library: Architecture in Southern 
California. On display through February 15. 

In the Architecture & Urban Planning Library: 

Water color travel sketches by architect Richard 
Neutra, painted on student and military trips 
through Austria, Germany, Italy, and the Bal¬ 
kans (1909-1915). These were recently dis¬ 
covered in personal papers by the architect’s 
widow, Dione Neutra, and lent to UCLA for this 
exhibition. On display through January 31. 
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In the Art Library (Main Reading Room and 
Entrance Foyer): Recent Additions to the Col¬ 
lections of the Museum of Cultural History. On 
display through March 30. 

In the Rubsamen Music Library & in the Lobby 
of Schoenberg Hall: Compositional Process: 
Stages in the Genesis of Music, an exhibition in 
association with the New Music at UCLA con¬ 
cert series. On display from January 11 through 
March 26. [See feature article, pg. 82]. 


Newberry Library Plans 
Temporary Closure 

As a service to local scholars and researchers 
who may be planning to use the resources of the 
Newberry Library in Chicago in the near future, 
the UCLA Librarian is pleased to pass along the 
information from the Newberry that from Feb¬ 
ruary 1 through April 30, 1982, it will tempo¬ 
rarily suspend its services to readers, reference 
services by phone and mail, photo-duplication 
services, and interlibrary loans. 

During the three months when the Library 
will be closed, the collections will be moved 
from the present building to the new bookstack 
building. All reserve materials will be recalled 
prior to moving. 

The Newberry Library thanks patrons in ad¬ 
vance for their cooperation and patience, and 
advises that although most services will resume 
in May, 1982, readers should call or write before 
coming to the Library. 

J.D. 
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